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TE NORWAY RAT. 
7 HERE is no poſſibility of our 


ag any advantage from 
the deſtruction of the com- 
mon rat, ſince they are replaced b 

ſuch miſchievous ſucceſſors; the Nor- 
way rat having the ſame diſpoſttion with 
the common kind, with greater abilities 
of doing miſchief, This animal never 
made its appearance in England till 
about forty years ago. It burrows in 
the banks of rivers, ponds, and ditches; 
takes the water very readily, and ſwims 
and dives with great celerity. It does 
incredible damage to thoſe mounds 
which are raiſed to prevent ponds and 
rivers from over-flowing. It forms its 
holes very near the edge of the water, 
| 2 where 


< The Rar, 


where it chiefly reſides during the ſum- f 
mer, and feeds upon ſmall animals, e 
fiſh, and corn. When the winter ap- 


roaches, it comes nearer the farm- 
Lok, and burrows in their corn, b 
where it conſumes much, but deſtroys c 
more. Nothing, in ſhort, that can bo 1 
eaten, eſcapes the voracity of this crea- p 


ture. It deſtroys rabbits, poultry, and c 
all kinds of game; and hardly any of 


the feebler animals can eſcape its rapa- 


city, except the mouſe, which ſhelters 5 
itſelf in its little hole, that cannot re- 
ceĩve an animal ſo large as the Norway Z 
rat, | 

Mr. Buffon, and after him Dr. Gold- - 
ſmith, ſays theſe animals frequently þ 
bring forth from fifteen to thirty at a 4 
time *, Mr, Pennant ſays they pro- 
duce from fourteen to eighteen oung FF . 


at a time 7. The bite of theſe An- I; 
mals is not only ſevere but dangerous; IN 
the wound being immediately attende 
With a great ſwelling, and requires a h 
confiderable time to heal, Theſe crea- II. 
tures are ſometimes ſo daring as to turn 
upon their purſuers, and endeayour to 1 x 


„ Buffon, vol. XVII. p. 2. Goldſmith, vol IV. ir 


p. 68. 
qt Britiſh Zeo!o „ vol. I. P- 100. 
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faſten on the ſtick or hand of the perſon 
who attempts to ſtrike them. 
The head, back, and ſides of this 
animal are of a light brown colour, 
mixed with tawny and aſh- colour; the 
breaſt and belly of a dirty white ; the 
feet naked, and of a dirty fleſh co- 
lour: the fore-feet are furniſhed with 
four toes, and a claw inſtead of the 
fifth, Its length, from the noſe to the 
tail, is about nine inches, and the tail 
the ſame. It 1s principally in colour 
that this animal differs from, the black 
rat, or what was once called the com- 
mon rat, which is now no longer com- 
mon. This new 1nvader is much ſtrong- 
er; and, ſince its arrival, has found 
means todeſtroy almoſt the whole ſpecies, 
and to poſſeſs itſelf of their retreats. 
Not wy the black rat, but all other 
animals of inferior ſtrength, were ob- 
liged to ſubmit to the rapacity of the 
Norway rat, The frog was utter] 
incapable of combat or defence. ſt 
had been Papal introduced into 
Ireland ſome years before the Norway 
rat, and began to multiply exceedingly, 
The inhabitants were pleaſed with the 
introduction of an harmleſs animal, 
that ſerved to rid their fields of inſets, 
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and, as they imagined, contributed to 
render their waters more wholeſome, 
But the Norway rat ſoon put a period 
to their propagation ; for, being of an 
amphibious nature, it purſued the frog 
to its lakes, and ſeized it in its own na- 
tural element. The frog is therefore 
once more become almoſt extin& in 
that e and the Norway rat, 
having fewer animals to deſtroy, and 
conſequently a ſmaller 22 of pro- 
viſion, is alſo grown leſs numerous. 

The great encreaſe of theſe animals 
would over-run the whole country in a 
ſhort time, did they not deſtroy each 
other. The large male rat uſually 
keeps in a hole by itſelf, and is dreaded 
by its own ſpecies as the moſt formida- 
ble of enemies. Thus are theſe perni- 
cious creatures kept within due bounds ; 
and, that their encreaſe may not too 
much incommode mankind, it is re- 

reſſed by their own rapacity. 

All the ſtronger carnivorous animals 
have natural antipathies againſt the rat, 
The dog, though he detefts their fleſh, 
purſues them with . and attacks 
them with great animofity. Such as 
are accuſtomed to killin theſe vermin, 
diſpatch them with a ** 1 

| ABS. ut 
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but thoſe which ſhew any heſitation are 
ſure to be ſufferers ; the rat always tak- 
ing the advantage of a moment's de- 
lay, and, inſtead of waiting for the at- 
tack, becomes the aggreſlor, and ſeizes 
its enemy by the lip, often inflifting a 
very dangerous wound. | 
ber g enemy of theſe animals is 
the cat; and yet many of them are 
unwilling to attack the rat, or to feed 
upon it when killed, Some of them 
indeed will purſue and ſeize the rat, 
8 though they often meet with an obſti- 
a nate refiftance, If very hungry, the 
h | cat will ſometimes eat the head, bur it 
y is generally fatisfied with its victory 
d alone. The weaſel is a much more dan- 
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5 erous foe to theſe vermin ; but man 
2 bas contrived a variety of methods of 
F deſtroying theſe noxious intruders. 

0 The rat being ſo pernicious a crea- 


ture, we ſhall add the two following re- 

ceipts, as they are faid to be effectual 
ils | for deſtroying thoſe Wis her vermin, 
it. The firſt has the ſanction of the 
h, Dublin ſociety, who, on the 19th of 
ks November, 1762, ordered a premium 
of five guines to one Laurence O' Ha- 
ra, for this diſcovery, which is, One 
quart of oatmeal, four drops of rho- 


dium, 


$ The Rar. 
dium, one grain of muſk, and two 
nuts of nux vomica, finely raſped.“ 
This mixture is to be made up in pel- 
lets, and laid in the holes and places 
which the rats frequent, 

The other receipt is thus: „“ Take 
of the ſeeds of fſtaves-acre, or louſe- 
wort, powdered, one fourth part, and 
of oatmeal three parts; mix them well, 
and make them up into a paſte with 
honey. Lay pieces of it in the holes, 
and on the places frequented by rats or 


mice, and it will kill ſuch of thoſe ver- 


min as eat of it *,” | 

The firſt ſtep taken by rat-catchers, 
in order to'clear a houſe, &c. of thoſe 
vermin, is to allure them all together 
to one proper place, before they at- 
tempt to deſtroy them; for there is 
ſuch an inſtinaive caution in theſe ani- 
mals, accompanied with a ſurpriſing 
ſagacity in diſcovering any cauſe of 
danger, that if any of them are hurt, 
or purſued in an unuſual manner, the 
reſt take the alarm, and become ſo ſhy 
and wary, that they elude all the de- 
vices and ſtratagems of their purſuers 
for ſome time after. This place, where 
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The RAr. 9 


the rats are to be aſſembled, ſhould be 
ſome cloſet, or ſmall room, into which 
all the openings but one or two may be 
ſecured; and this place ſhould be, as 
near as poſhble, in the middle of the 
houſe, or buildings. It is the 8 
tice, therefore, to attempt to bring 
them all together in ſome ſuch place, 
before any attempt be made to take 
them; and, even then, to avoid any 
violence, hurt, or fright to them, before 
the whole are in the power of the opera- 
tor. The means uſed to allure them to 
one place are various: one of thoſe 
moſt eafily and ws prong ractiſed 
is, the trailing ſome piece o heir moſt 
favourite food, which ſhould be of the 
kind that has the ſtrongeſt ſcent, ſuch 
as . toaſted cheeſe, or broiled red-her- 
ring, from the holes or entrances to 
their accoſſes in every part of the 
houſe or Om buildings, whence 
it is intended to allure them. Ar 
the extremities, and in different parts 
of the courſe of this trailed track, 
ſmall quantities of meat, or any other 
kind of their food, ſhould be faid, to 
bring the greater number into their 
tracks, and to encourage them to pur- 
ſue it to the center place, where they 

are 
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are intended to be taken. At that 
place, where time admits of it, a more 
plentiful repaſt is laid for them, and 
the trailing repeated for two or three 


nights. 

Beſides this trailing and way-bait- 
ing, ſome of the moſt expert of the rat- 
catchers have a ſhorter, and perhaps 


more effectual method of bringing them 


together; which is, the calling them, 
by making ſuch a kind of whiſtlin 
noiſe as reſembles their own call; an 
by this means, with the aſſiſtance of the 
way-baits, they call them out of their 
holes, and lead them to the repaſt pre- 
pared for them at the place deſigned for 
taking them. But this is much more. 
difficult to be practiſed than the art of 
trailing ; for the N the exact 
notes, or cries of any kind of beaſts or 
birds, ſo as to deceive them, is a pecu- 
liar talent, not eafily attained to in 
other caſes, 
In the practiſing either of theſe me- 
thods, of trailing or calling, great cau- 
tion muſt be uſed by the operator, to 
ſuppreſs and prevent the ſcent of his 
feet and body from being perceived; 
which is done by overpowering that 
ſcent by others of a ſtronger 3 
| 5 order 
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order to this, the feet are covered with 
cloths rubbed over with aſſa fœtida, or 
other ſtrong- ſmelling ſubſtances ; and 
even oil of rhodium is ſometimes uſed 
for this purpoſe, but {paringly, on ac- 
count of, its dearneſs, og it has a 
very alluring, as well as diſguiſing ef- 
fect. If this caution of avoiding the 
ſcent of the operator's feet, near the 
track, and in the place where the rats 
are propoſed to be collected, be not 

operly obſerved, it will very much 
obſtruct the ſucceſs of the attempt to 
take them; for they are very ſhy of 
coming where the ſcent of humaa feet 
, lies very freſh, as it intimates, to their 
© ſagacious inſtinct, the preſence of hu- 


f man creatures, whom they naturally 
R dread. To the above mentioned means 
r 


of alluring by trailing, way-baiting, 
and calling, is added another of very ma- 
ID terial efficacy, which 1s the uſe of the oil 
of rhodium, which, like the marum ly- 
riacum in the caſe of cats, has a very 
extraordinary faſcinating power on 
theſe animals. This oil is extreme] 

dear, and therefore ſparingly uſed. It 
is exhaled in a ſmall quantity in the 
place, and at the entrance of it, where 
the rats are intended to be taken, par- 


| ticularly 


by the method below deſcri 


"> The Rat: 
ticularly at the time when 


they are to 
be laſt brought together, in order to 
their deſtruction: and it is uſed alfo 
by ſmearing it on the ſurface of ſome 
of the implements uſed in — them 

: and 
the effect it has in taking off their cau- 
tion and dread, by the delight they 
appear to have 1n it, 1s very extraor- 


nary. 
It is uſual, likewiſe, for the opera- 


tor to diſguiſe his re as well as 
ſcent; which is done by 5 on a 
fort of gown or cloak, of one colour, 


that hides the natural form, and makes 
him appear like a poſt, or ſuch inani- 
mate thing; which habit muſt likewiſe 
be ſcented as above, to overpower the 
ſmell of his perſon : and beſides this, 
he. is to avoid all motion, till he has 


ſecured his point of having all the rats 


in his power. 
When the rats are thus enticed and 
collected, where time is afforded, and 
the whole in any houſe and out-build- 
ings. are intended to be cleared away, 
they are ſuffered to regale on what they 
like beft, which 1s ready prepared for 
them, and, then'to go away quietly for 
two or three nights; by which _ 
thole 
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The RAT. 13 
thoſe which are not allured the firſt 


night, are brought afterwards, either 
by their fellows, or the effects of the 
| trailing, &c. and will not fail to come 
duly again, if they are not diſturbed 
or moleſted. But many of the rat- 
| catchers make ſhorter work, and con- 
„ent themſelves with what can be brought 
together in one night or two; but this 1s 
never effectual, except where the build- 
ing is ſmall and entire, and the rats but 
few in number. 

The means of taking them, when 
they are brought together, are vari- 
ous, Some entice them into a ver 
arge bag, the mouth of which is ſufh- 
ciently capacious to cover nearly the 
whole floor of the place where they 
are collected; which is done by ſmear- 
ing ſome veſſel, placed in the middle of 
the bag, with oil of rhodium, and lay- 
ing in the bag baits of food. This 
4 bag, which before lay flat on the ground 
4 wich the mouth ſpread open, is to be 
|. {fuddenly cloſed when the rats are all in 
= Others drive, or fright them, by 
y flight nojſes or motions, into a bag of 
or s long form, the mouth of which, 
or after all the rats are come in, is drawn 
ns up to the opening of the place by which 

| C they 
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they entered, all other ways of retreat 
being ſecured. Others again, intoxicate 
or poiſon them, by mixing with the re- 
= paſt prepared for them, the coculus In- 
j dicus, or the nux vomica. A receipt U 
i for this purpoſe has appeared, which 
directed four ounces of the oculus In- 
dicus with twelve ounces of oatmea], 
1 and two ounces of treacle or honey, 
made up into a moiſt paſte with ſtrong * 
beer; but if the nux vomica be uſed, Ml Þ 
a much leſs proportion will ſerve than © 
; 


3 8 


is here given of the coculus. Any fi 
ſimilar compoſition of theſe drugs, with J 
that kind of food the rats are moft fond 
of, and which has a ſtrong flavour, to 
_——tade that of the drugs, will equally 
anſwer the end. If, indeed, the cocu- 
lus Indicus be well powdered, and in- 
fuſed in the ſtrong beer for ſome time; 
at leaſt half the quantity here directed 
will ſerve as well as the quantity be- 
fore - mentioned. When the rats ap- 
pear to be ee intoxicated with 
the coculus, or fick with the nux vo- 
mica, they may be taken with the 
hand, and put into a bag or cage, the 
door of the place being firſt drawn to, 
leſt thoſe which have ſtrength and ſenſe 
remaining ſhould eſcape, 
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By theſe methods, well conducted, 
a very conſiderable part of the rats in 


any farm, or other houſe, and the con- 
tiguous buildings, may be taken *. 


Tue WATER-RAT. 


THIS animal is about the ſame ſize 
with the latter, but has a larger head, a 
blunter noſe, and ſmaller. eyes. Its 
cars are very ſhort, and almoft hid in the 
fur, and the tip of its tail is whitiſh, 
The head and back are covered with 
long black hair, and that on the bell 
is of an ion grey. The length of this 
animal, from the noſe to -the tail, 1s 
ſeyen inches, and the tail is about five. 
This creature ſomewhat reſembles the 
beaver, which induced Linnæus, in the 
firſt edition of his Fauna Suecicu, to 
Ryle it Caſter cauda lincari tereti. It is 
very expert at ſwimming and diving; 
and was {uppoſed by Ray and Linnæus 
to be web-tooted ; but this has been 
found to be 2 miſtake, its toes pretty 
much reſembling thoſe of its kind. It 
inhabits Europe and North-America; 
but never frequents houſes, being utu- 


— —m—_— 
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ally found on the banks of rivers, 
ditches, and ponds, where it burrows 
and breeds, and generally brings forth 
about fix young at a time. It feeds on 
frogs, ſmall fiſh, roots, and inſeQs, 
and is itſelf the prey of the pike. On 
maigre days, this animal and the otter 
are eaten in France. 


THE COMMON MOUSE, 


THIS timid, cautious, active, little 
animal is entirely domeſtic, being never 
to be found in fields, or, as Mr. Buf- 
fon obſerves, in any countries uninha- 
bited by mankind. Fearful by nature, 
but familiar from neceſſity, it attends 
upon mankind. Indeed all its motions 
appear to be regulated by fear and 'ne- 
ceſſity: to ſeek proviſion is its only in- 
ducement to leave its hole, and it ſel- 
dom ventures farther than a few paces 
from its home. It does not, like the 
rat, traye] from one houſe to another, 
except it be compelled ;- and, as it re- 
quires leſs nouriſhment, it does leſs 
miſchief. we 

Bold and courageous animals are 
more eaſily tamed than thoſe which are 
cowardly and tumd ; the fearful 7 
| ever 
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ever ſuſpicious. The mouſe is the moſt 
feeble, and conſequently the moſt timid 
of all quadrupeds, except the Guinea- 
pig; it cannot therefore be rendered 
thoroughly familiar, When fed in a 
cage, it retains its natural apprehenſi- 
ons; and to theſe it owes its ſecurity. 
No animal has more enemies than the 
moute, and few are 16 incapable of re- 
ſiſtance. The cat, the ſnake, the 
hawk, the owl, the weaſel, and the rat, 
deſtroy this race by millions, and were 
it not for their amazing fecundity, they 
muſt long have been extirpated. The 
mouſe breeds at all ſeaſons, and ſeveral 
times in the year, and uſually produces 
fix or ſeven young at a time, which in leſs 
than a fortnight are able to run abroad 
and ſhift tor themſelves. Ariſtotle gives 
us af idea of the aſtoniſhing fecundity 
of this animal, by aſſuring us, that 
having put a pregnant mouſe into a 
veſſel of corn, he ſome time after found 
an hundred and twenty mice all ſprung 
from one original. The early perfec- 
tion of this animal implies the ſhort 
duration of its life, which ſeldom ex- 
ceeds two or three years. | 

This animal is too well known to re- 
guire any further velcription, It in- 
| C3 habits 
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habits all parts of 'the world, except 
the arctic. This ſpecies is often found 
of a pure white, in which ſtate it makes 
a moſt beautiful appearance, the full 
bright eye appearing to great advan- 
tage amidſt the ſnowy colour of the 
fur. The root of white hellebore and 
ſtaves acre, powdered and mixed with 
meal, will infallibly poiſon them. 


Tux LONG-TAILED FIELD 
MOUSE. 


THE length of this animal, from the 
noſe to the tail, is about four inches and 
an half, and the tail four inches ; the 
eyes are black, large, and full ; the 
ears prominent; the head, back, and 
ſides, of a yellowiſh brown, mixed 
with ſome duiky hairs : the breaſt is of 
an ochre colour, and the belly white : 
the tail is ſlightly covered with 4hort 
hair. Theſe animals are found only in 
fields and gardens, where they feed on 
ants, Meorns, and corn; and in ſome 
parts of England they are called bean- 
mice, from the havock they make a- 
mong the beans when firit town, They 
form great magazines in their burrows 
for winter proviſions ; but it generally 

happens 
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happens that they provide for other 
animals. The hog in particular, comes 
in for a ſhare, and the damage ſuſtained 
by the farmer in the fields, by their 
rooting up the ground, 1s principally 
occaſioned by their ſearch after the 
hoards of the field mice. The neſt that 
they provide for their young, is general- 
ly very near the ſurface, and frequently 
in a thick tuft of graſs. They uſually 
produce from ſeven to ten at a time, 


Tux SHORT-TAILED FIELD 
' MOUSE. 


THIS animal, as its name implies, 
has a much thorter tail than the former, 
not exceeding an inch and an half, and 
ending in a ſmall tuft, The length of 
this ſpecies, from the nole.to the tail, 
is about ſix inches. Its colour is in- 
clining to that of the domeſtic mouſe z 
the upper part being blackiſh, and the 
belly of a deep aſh-colour. This ani- 
mal makes its neſt in moiſt mea- 
dows produces from fix to eight at a 
time, and has a ſtrong affection for its 
young. In its manner this creature re- 
ſembles the laſt ſpecies: like that it re- 
hides under ground, and lives on nuts, 

>» 
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acorns, andcorn; and, like that, it forms 
a magazine bf provifion againſt winter. 
But, in the place of its abode, it differs 
from the former; being ſeldom known 
to infeſt gardens. | 


Tux HARVEST MOUSE. 


THE eyes of this animal are leſs 
prominent than thoſe of the former, 
the upper part of the body 1s of an iron 
colour, the lower part white, a ſtraight 
line along the fides dividing the colours; 
the tail is a little hairy. The length 
of the body from the noſe to the tail, 
is two inches and an half, and the length 
of the tail about two inches. Theſe 
animals are found in great plenty in 
Hampſhire during the time of Harveſt; 
but they never enter houſes, Many of 
them are carried into the ricks of corn 
in the ſheaves, and on breaking up the 
ricks, ſome hundreds of them are ſome- 
times killed. In winter they ſhelter 
themſelves under ground, where they 
burrow very deep, and form a com- 
fortable bed of dead graſs. The neſts 
for their young are made above ground, 
between the ſtraws of ſtanding corn. 

| They 
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They bring forth about cight young at 
a time. 
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Tux ORIENTAL MOUSE. 


THIS animal is chiefly of a grey co- 
lour, and the back and fides are ele- 


, gantly marked with twelve rows of 
mall pearl- coloured ſpots, extending 
from the head to the rump. The ſize 
+ of this animal is about halt that of the 
common mouſe, and the tail about the 


h length of the body. It inhabits India, 
| here there is another ſmall ſpecies 
n {which ſmells of muſk, called cheroſo, 


> dy the Portugueſe who hve there. 
„ Taz GREGARIOUS MOUSE. 
ff 


IT has-a blunt noſe, a ſmall mouth, 
je and naked ears appearing above the fur. 
The hair on the upper web of the body 
er Dis black; the throat, belly, and feet, 
y whitiſh: the tail, which is about a 
\- third part of the length of the body, is 
ts [thinly covered with white hair; the 
d, end black and aſh-colour. This animal 
1, Is ſomewhat larger than the common 
yy Nauſe. It is found in Germany and 

Sweden; 


22 The Movss. 
Sweden; it eats fitting up, like a ſquir- 


rel; burrows, and lives under ground. 


TE SHREW MOUSE. 


THE ſhrew mouſe is about the ſize of 
the domeſtic mouſe, but differing great- 
ly from it in the form of its note, which 
rs very long and lender. The teeth 
are twenty-eight in number, and of ſo 


fingular a form, as to engage the atten- 


tion of moſt naturaliſts. Geſner ſup- 
poſes that nature, in this animal, ſeems 
to have formed teeth of a mixed ſhape, 
between thoſe of mice and ſerpents. 
The two upper fore teeth are extreme- 
ly ſharp, with a kind of wing or beard 
on each {ide of them, reſembling that 
of an arrow, which is ſcarce viſible 
but on a cloſe inſpection. The other 
teeth are very ſmall and placed ſo cloſe 
together as hardly to appear ſeparated. 
The length of this little animal, from 
the noſe to the tail, is about two inches 
and an half; and the length of the tail 
about one inch and an Falf : the ears 
are ſhort and rounded; the eyes are ex- 


tremely ſmall, and, like thoſe of the 


* 


mole, almoſt concealed in the hair, 
The colour of the head and back is of 2 
browniſh 
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browniſh duſky red, and the belly of a 


dirty white: the tail is covered with 
ſhort duſky hair; the legs are very 
ſhort, and the feet are divided into five 
diſtri toes. 

The ſhrew mouſe inhabits Europe, 
lives in old walls, holes in the earth, or 
among heaps of ſtones ; it 3s frequently 
found in or near out buildings, hay- 
ricks, and dung-hills : it lives on corn, 
inſets, and filth of any kind. Either 
from its food oz its nature, it has a 
ſtrong diſagreeable {ſmell ; ſo that the 
cat, when 1t 1s killed, will refule to eat 
it. It is ſaid to produce four or five 
young at a time. It 1s a very harmleſs 
little creature, doing ſcarce any injury, 
as it feeds more upon inſe&s than corn, 
and may be conſidered rather as a friend 
than an enemy to mankind. - 


IT has a long flender noſe, minute 
ears, and very {mall eyes almoſt hid in 
the fur : the colour of the head and the 
upper part of the body is black; the 
throat, breaſt, and belly, of a light aſh- 
colour. It has a triangular duſky ſpot 
beneath the tail. This animal is much 
larger 
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Tux WATER SHREW MOUSE. 
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larger than the former, the body being 


three inches and three quarters long, 
and the tail two inches. It burrows in 
the banks near the water. Though 
formerly well known in England, it 
was loft till May 1768, when it was 
diſcovered 1n the fens near Revefly Ab- 
bey, in Lincolnſhire. It is called the 
blind mouſe by the farmers, and 1s at 
preſent rarely to be met with. 


TE MINUTE SHREW MOUSE. 


LINN AZ US ſays this animal is the 
leaft of all quadrupeds. * It has ſmall 
eyes, a very lender noſe. broad, ſhort 
naked ears, and whiſkers reaching to 
the eyes. Its hair, which is very fine 
and gloſſy, is grey above, and white 
beneath. Its head is almoſt as large as 
its body, and it has no tail, It inha- 
bits Siberia, lives in ſome moiſt place 
beneath the roots of trees, and feeds 
principally on ſeeds. It burrows, runs 
iwiftly, and has a voice reſembling that 
of a bat, 


AST et eo end eat — 


7 Lin. ſyſt, 73. 


There 


» 
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There is another ſpecies, called the 
murine ſhrew mouſe, which inhabits 
Java, and has a long noſe, round 
naked ears, and long hairs about the 
whiſkers, It is f of the ſize of a 
common mouſe, and its body is of an 
aſh-colour. 

The Brafilian ſhrew mouſe has a 
ſharp noſe and teeth : the body is of a 
duſky colour, marked along the back 
with three broad black ſtrokes. Its 
» body is about five inches long, and its 

tail two. It inhabits Braſil, and is not 
he afraid of the cat, nor does the cat hunt 
an {otter this animal, or conſider it as its 

rey. 
on The Mexican ſhrew mouſe, which 
Mr. Buffon calls le tucan, has a ſharp 
noſe, ſmall round ears, two long fore-. 
eth above and below, and is without 
© Wight. Its body is thick, fat, and fleſhy, 
and its legs ſo ſhort that its belly almoſt 
touches the ground, It has long crook- 
Jed claws, tawny hair, and a ſhort tail: 
um Tune length of its body is about nine 
inches. It inhabits Mexico, where it 
burrows and makes ſuch a number of 
hole, that travellers cannot tread with 
Pafety. If it gets out of its hole, it 
lere (2225 not know its way back again, but 
D immediately 


- 
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immediately digs another, It grows 
very fat, and is good for food. It 
feeds on roots and ſeeds, 


A 


THE MOLE. 


- THE-mole is formed to live wholly 
under the earth, as if nature meant that 
no place ſhould be left entirely unte- 
nanted. From our own ſenſations, we 
ſhould naturally imagine, that the life 
of a quadruped, condemned to hunt 
under ground for 1ts prey, and when- 
ever it removed from one place to ano- 
ther, obliged to force its way through 

a reſiſting body, muſt be the moſt 
frightful and ſolitary in nature; but, 
notwithſtanding all theſe ſeeming in- 
conveniencies, we diſcover no figns of 
diſtreſs or wretchedneſs in this animal, 

No quadruped appears fatter, none has 

a more fleek or gloſfy ſkin. Though 

it is indeed denied many advantages he 

that moſt. other animals enjoy, it ino. 
more abundantly: poſſeſſed of others, ec. 
which they poſſeſs in an inferior de- ma 
gree. TD 
The divine wiſdom is more agreea - ub: 
-bly illuſtrated in many animals; butWan: 
the uniformity of its attention to everyhont 
I artick 
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's Wl article of the creation, even the moſt 
t inſiguificant, by adapting the parts to 


evident in the mole than in any other 
animal. | 

The mole is of a ſize between the rat 
and the mouſe, but does not reſemble 
either, being an animal of a very ſin- 
Gar kind, and very different from any 
other quadruped. It is cloathed with 
fine ſhort gloſſy black hair. Its noſe is 


nt Mong and pointed like that of a hog, 


n- Wbut much longer in proportion. In- 
0- Wſtead of external ears, it has onl 

ch Moles, and its eyes are ſo very ſmall 
oft that it is extremely difficult to diſ- 
over them. The antients and ſome 
df the moderns were of opinion that 
his animal was totally blind; but Dr. 


nal. Merham diſcovered, with a microſcope, 
has ell the parts of the eye that are known 
uch Wn other animals; tuch as the pupil, 
ves Whe vitreous and the chryſtailine hu- 


ours, The ſmallneſs of the eyes is a 
deculiar happineſs to this animal; a 
mall degree of viſion being ſufficient 
0a creature that is ever deſtined to a 
ubterrancous abode. Had theſe or- 


butFans been laxger, they would have been 
verygontiuuatly liable to injuries, by the 


carth 


its deſtined courſe of life, appears more 
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earth falling into them: nature has © 
therefore made them very ſmall, and, ¶ it 
as a farther defence from that incon- Ml cl 
venience, has covered them with fur. tr 


Anatomiſts mention another wonderfull at 
contrivance that contributes to their at 
ſecurity, aſſuring us that they are fur. be 
niſhed with a certain mulcle, by which 
-they can draw back or exert the eye, ot 
whenever it is neceſſary or in danger. fic 
To compenſate for the dimneſs of it as 
fight, the mole enjoys two other ſenſe th 
in the higheſt 8 thoſe off P: 
hearing and ſmelling : the firſt gives i ha 
th- moſt early notice of the approaciſ it 
of danger; the other, in the midſt o pe 
darknefs, directs it to find its food th 
The noſe alſo, being long and ſlender fo 
is well adapted for E into ſina tr. 
holes, in ſearch of worms and other in pa 


ſects that inhabit them. The wants o gr 
a ſubterraneous animal can be but fe te: 
and theſe are ſufficient to ſupply them] in 
The mole has no appetites but what it ca gr 
eaſily indulge, no enemies but what it cat 

eaſily evade or conquer. When it ha th 
buried itſelf in the earth, it ſeldom fin} wi 
out unleſs compelled by violent rain £01 
or when in purſuit of its prey, it come thi 
too near the ſurface, and gets into th an 
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open air, which may be conſidered as 
its unnatural element. It uſually 
chooſes the ſofter grounds, as it can 
travel through them with leſs labour, 
and as the greateſt number of worms 
and inſets, on which it preys, are to 


1+. be found there. 


The breadth, ſtrength, and ſhortneſs, 
of the fore-teet, which are inclined 
fideways in this animal, anſwer the uſe 
as well as form of hands, to ſcoop out 
the earth, to form its habitation, or to 
purſue its prey. Longer legs would 
have prevented the quick repetition of 
its ſtrokes in working; and the oblique 
poſition of the fore-feet, throws all 
the looſe ſoil behind the animal. The 
form of its body is alſo admirably con- 
trived for its way of hfe: the fore- 
part 1s thick and very muſcular, givin 


et; and the hinder-parts, which are 
ſmall and taper, enable it to paſs with 
great facility through the earth. 

This animal has fix cutting- teeth in 


with two canine in each. It has fo 
tough a ſkin that it is difficult to cut 
through it: the fur is ſhort, cloſe ſet, 
and ſofter than the fineſt velvet. Tho? 


D 3 uſually 
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uſually black, it is ſometimes found 
ſpotted, and ſometimes quite white, 

his animal 1s about five inches and 
three quarters long, and the tail one 
inch. 

As theſe creatures ſeldom appear a- 
bove ground, they have not many ene- 
mies, and readily evade the purſuit of 
thoſe animals that are ſtronger and 
ſwifter than themſelves. Inundation 
is the moſt fatal to them, and when- 
ever ſuch a calamity happens, numbers 
of them are ſeen attempting to ſave 
themſelves by ſwimming, and uſing 

very effort to reach the higher grounds, 
In theſe caſes the greateſt part of them 
periſh, together with their young which 
remain in the holes behind. If theſe 
accidents did not ſometimes hap »en, Ie 
they would, from their great fecundity, I ſ 
become extremely troubleſome and in- it 
jurious : as it is, indeed, they are con- te 
ſidered by the farmer, in ſome places, as 11 
his greateſt peſt. 4 a 

The mole breeds in the ſpring, and ti 
brings forth four or five young at aiſÞ v 
time. Its neſt is made of mois under t 
the largeſt hillocks, a little above the « 
ſurface of the ground; and, among the 
other mole-hills, it is eaſy to diſtin-W £ 

J 
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iſh that in which the female has 
brwoght forth her young. In order to 
form this retreat, the female begins by 
making a ſpacious apartment, which, at 
roper diſtances, is tupported within b 
partitions to prevent the roof from fall- 
ing. Round t'.is ſhe beats the earth 
very firm, in order to keep out the rain: 
the hillock in which this apartment is 
made, being raiſed above ground, the - 
apartment itſelf is conſequently above 
rs the level of the plain, and therefore leſs 
ve ſubject to ſlight inundations. The ha- 
ng bitation being finiſhed, ſhe makes a 
ds. neſt for her young, of moſs and dry 
em leaves, where they lie ſecure from wet 
ch! and danger. 
ele The mole does great damage in gar- 
en, dens and meadows, by throwing up the 
ty, foil and looiening the roots of plants: 
in- it is moſt active before rain, and in win- 
on- ter before a thaw, the worm being then 
as in motion; but, in dry weather, this. 
animal ſeldom forms any hillocks, as it | 
and then penetrates deeper after its prey, 
t a which, at ſuch ſeaſons, retires far into 
der the ground, The mole ſhews great 
the dexterity in ſkinning a worm, which it 
the W always does before it eats it, ingeni- 
in- guily ſtripping off the ſkip from one 
| | en 
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| 3 
end to the other. As the ſkin of this 
animal is extremely ſoft and beautiful, 
it is remarkable 2 it has not been 
turned to advantage. Agricola informs 
us that he ſaw hats made from it, which 
were the fineſt and moſt beautiful that 
could be imagined. It is remarkable, 
though we are aſſured it is ſtrictly true, 
that theſe animals are not to be found 
in Ireland. 

The common method of deſtroying 
moles, ſays the author of the Farmer's 
Dictionary, is by traps, made in the 
following manner. 

Take a board, about three inches and 
a half broad, and five inches long: on 
one ſide thereof raiſe two ſmall round 
hoops or arches, one at each end, like 
the two hoops or bails of a carrier's 
waggon, capacious enough for a mole 
to creep through eafily : in the middle 
of tlie board make a hole about the ſize 
of a gooſe-quill, and have in readneſs 
to put into it a ſtick about two inches 
and a half long, fitted at one end to the 
hole, and a little forked at the other. 
Cut alſo a hazel or other ſtick, about a 
yard, or a yard and an half long, which 
will riſe with pretty ſtrong elaſticity, 
whea it 1s ſtuck into the ground ; and 

| do 
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to the end of this ſtick faſten a very 


ſtrong noole of horſe-hair, made ſo as 
to flip eaſily. Have likewiſe 9-54 
neſs four ſmall hooked ſticks : then go 


to the furrow or paſſage of the mole, - 


and after you have opened it, fit in the 
little bhard with the bended hoops down- 
ward, ſo that when the mole paſſes that 
way, it may go directly through the 
two ſemi- circular hoops. But before 
you fix the board in this manner, put 
the hair ſtring through the hole in the 
middle of it; place the nooſe in a cir- 
cular form, ſo as to make it anſwer to 
the two hoops ; put the ſmall ſtick be- 
fore-mentioned gently into the hole in 
the middle of the board, ſo as juſt to 
ſtop the knot of the hair ſtring, with- 
out entering ſo far as abſolutely to 
tighten it. Then faſten the board 
down with four hooked ſticks, and cover 
it with earth. When the mole, paſſing 
in its furrow, comes into this trap, it 
will diſplace the ſmall ſtick that hangs 
perpendicularly downward, the knot 
will then be drawn through the hole, 
and the nooſe inſtantly ſtraightened by 
the riſing of the end of the hazel ſtick 


to which it is faſtened, which will catch 


the mole round the neck. 
Others, 
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Others, watching their motions in 
the morning and evening, which arc 
their uſual times of ſtirring, dig them 
out in a moment with a ſpaddle : and, 
about March, which is their time of 
breeding, numbers of their young ones 
— be deſtroyed by turning up their 
neſts, which are generally in the largeſt 
hills; and the old ones who come to 
ſeek their young will preſently be 
taken. 

Some approve of the pot-trap, which 
is a deep earthen veſſel ſet in the ground 
with the brim even with the bottom of 
the mole tracks. The ſeaſon for uſing 
this is when the moles couple, which 
is about the beginning of March, or 
perhaps ſomewhat earlier. 

Mr. Worlidge ſays, they may be 
driven from the gardens, meadows, and 
Other places where a perſon would not 
chooſe to dig, by fuming their holes 
with brimſtone, garlick, or other un- 
ſavoury things: and that the putting a IO 
dead mole into a common haunt, will hi! 
make them abſolutely forſake it: to et 
which Mr. Mortimer adds, but only al 
upon report, that white hellebore and Ki 
the roots of palma chriſti, dried, pow- Ich 
dered, and ſifted through a fine ſieve, I 

ö | then 
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then mixed with 5 Beer and egos, 
and worked into a paſte with wine and 
milk, will kill them, if laid in little pel- 


ets under their hills. 

The writers of the Memoirs of the 
ociety of Agriculture at Angers, re- 
ommend hazel- nuts boiled in an infu- 
fion of hellebore, as a fure method of 
deftroying, moles. Two or three of 
theſe nuts are to be laid under each 
mole-hill, and the creatures, by being 
fond of that fruit, will be poiſoned by 
eaten them. . 

The way to remove mole- hills and 
ant-hills, which are not only diſagreea- 
ble to the ſight, but injurious to the 
paſture, and a great hindrance to the 
mowing of the graſs, eſpecially where 
they are numerous, is, particularly in 
regard to the latter, either to divide 
the turf which grows over them, into 
three parts, with a ſpade, or other in- 
ſtrument, then to pare it off each way, 
to dig out the middle or core of the 
hills, to ſpread this mould over the 
other ground, to leave the holes open 
all the winter, that the ants may be 
killed, or lay the turf down again in 
the ſpring, and to roll thoſe ſpots after 
the re-inſtated turfs are ſettled, Ps 

eir 


which is a more expeditious method, to 


plough. 


corner of the field, there to break them 
well to pieces, and mix them with 2 


manure ſuited to the ſoil, which will 
| — deſtroy every remains of the 
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their graſs has taken freſh ' roots; or, 


ſcoop them out at once, with what Mr, 
Bradley calls a ſcolloped mole-hil 


When this plough is uſed, the point 
of the ſcolloped ſpade muſt be ſet to the 
bottom of the hill, by. raiſing the 
plough-ftilts, ſo that it may go into 
the ground ; and when the hill is al- 
moſt cut through, the point ſhould be 
raiſed up again, by weighing a little on 
the ſtilts. 

The hollow left by this plough wil 
receive the rain as it falls, and this wil 
drown the remaining ants. 

After the mole and ant-hills, and 
other inequalities have been thus taken 
off, the beſt way is to carry them to: 


conſiderable portion of lime, or other 


ants, and convert the whole to good 
manure, which may then be profitably Meal 
ſpread all over the ſurface of the rh. 
ground, The ſpots on which the moleſhoſ; 
or ant-hills ſtood, ſhould be looſene!MWnd 
with a ſpade, and then mixed =Y 1 
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ime or other manure, and afterwards 
de laid down with clean graſs-ſeeds. 


True SIBERIAN MOLE. 


IT has a very ſhort noſe, no ears, 
nd three toes on the fore- feet, with a 
ery large claw on the outer toe. It 
das four toes on the hinder-feet, its 
body is of an equal thickneſs, and its 
ump quite round. It is of a beauti- i 
ul green and gold colour, variable 
vith the light. It has no tail, and is 


vill native of Siberia. Mr. Buffon calls 
it La Taupe dorce, or the Golden 
ole, | 


Kel True RADIATED MOLE. 
cul THIS animal has ſmall fore legs, 


ith five long white claws on each : the 
ole 1s long, and the edges are beſet 
Wl Writh radiated tendrils. The hair on 
ne body is very ſhort and fine, and of 
duſky colour. The hinder-legs are 
aly, and it has five toes on each foot. 
Lhe length of this animal, from the 
ole to the tail, is about three inches 
nd three quarters, and the tail, which 


1018s ſlender and taper, is about an inch 
ume Vor. IV. E | and 
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and a quarter long. It inhabits North- 
America, and feeds on roots. 

There 1s another animal found in 
North-America, called the long-tailed 
mole, with broadiſh fore- feet, and 
ſcales on the hind-feet, having a few 
ſhort hairs on them: the claws on the 
fore- feet reſemble thoſe of the com- 
mon mole ; thoſe on the hind- feet are 
very long and ſlender. The fur on the 
body is ſoft, long, and of a ruſty brown, 
The tail is two inches long, and covered 
with ſhort hair. The length of the 
body 1s about four inches and an halt, 


THE BROWN MOLE. 


THIS animal has a flender noſe, the 
upper-jaw longer than the under, with 
two cutting-teeth in the former, and 
four in the latter, the two middle of 
which are very ſmall. It has no ca- 
nine teeth. he fore-feet are broad, 
and the nails long; the hind feet ar 
ſmall, with five claws on each. The 
hair is ſoft, gloſſy, and brown at the 
ends, though grey at the bottom. Thi 
feet and tail are white. The length 0 
this animal, from the noſe to the tail, 
is about five inches and an half; the tai 
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is very lender, and about three quar- 2 
ters of an inch long. It is found in 1 
North-America. 5 3 | 

There is another ſpecies found in 1 
America, called the red-mole : it is of Þ 
a pale reddiſh colour, has three toes on 1 
the fore- feet, and one on the hind, It 4 
reſembles the European kind in the ' 
form of the body and tail, j 


True HEDGE-HOG. 
THOUGH the hedge-hog has a moſt 


formidable appearance, it is one of the 
moſt harmleſs animals in the univerſe. 
Incapable or unwilling to offend, all its 
precautions are only Tire&ted to its own 
ſecurity. It 1s armed with a thouſand 
points, not to invade, but' to defend 
it from the enemy. Other creatures 
may rely upon their force, their cun- 
ning, or their ſwiftneſs; but, deſtitute 
of all theſe, this animal has but one 
expedient for ſafety, from which alone 
it often finds protection. Whenever it 
is attacked, it withdraws all its vul- 
nerable parts, rolls itſelf into the form 
of a ball, and preſents nothing but its 
defenſive thorns to the enemy. 
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The head, back, and ſides of this 

animal are covered with long ſharp 
ſpines or prickles ; the noſe, breaſt, and 
wg are cloathed with a fine ſoft hair; 
the legs are ſhort, almoſt naked, and of 
a duiky colour: the ears are broad, 
round, and naked; the eyes are ſmall, 
and placed high in the head: the mouth 
alſo is ſmall, but well furniſhed with 
teeth; ſerving, however, only to chew 
its food, but of little uſe in attacking o- 
ther animals, or defending itſelf againſt 
them. The toes on FA foot are five 
in number, long and ſeparated : the 
green, which are about an inch in 
ength, are very ſharp-pointed ; their 
points are white, the middle black, and 
the lower part white, The tail 1s little 
more than an inch long, and ſo con- 
cealed by the ſpines as hardly to be 
viſible. The length of this animal, 
from the noſe to the tail, is about ten 
inches. 

When rolled up in a lump, the hedge- 
hog patiently waits till its enemy paſſes 
by, or is fatigued with fruitleſs at- 
tempts to annoy it. The cat, the 
weaſel, the ferret, and the martin, 
ſoon decline the combat; and even the 
dog generally makes his attacks in vain. 
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Increaſe of danger does but increaſe 
the animal's precautions to keep on its 


guard. In attempting to bite, the aſ- 


ſailant more frequently receives than 
inflicts a wound, The enraged dog 
may bark, and roll the animal alon 
with its paws ; but the hedge-hog ſub- 
mits patiently to every- indignity, in 
order to remain ſecure. At length the 
dog, after expreſſing his chagrin by 
barking, leaves the inoffenſive animal 
where he found it; who perceiving it- 
ſelf out of danger, ventures to peep 
out from 1ts ball, and if not interrupted, 
makes the beſt of its way to its re- 
treat. | 
Like moſt of the wild animals, the 
hedge-hog ſleeps by day, and is in mo- 
tion during the night. It feeds on 
roots, fruits, worms, and inſects; and 
is erroncouily charged with ſucking 
cows, and hurting their udders. But 
the ſmallneſs of its mouth is ſufficient 
to exculpate it from this reproach. It 
uſually reſides in ſmall thickets, in 
hedges, and at the bottom of ditches 
covered with buſhes, where it makes a 
hole of about fix or eight inches deep, 
ang lies well v up'in mois, crals, 
| 3 "00 
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or leaves; and, during winter, roll 
itſelf up and ſleeps out that dreary 
ſeaſon. 

This animal is ſaid to be very hurt- 
ful in gardens and orchards, but thi; 
conjecture appears to be ill-founded, 
Mr. Buffon, who kept theſe animal; 
tame about his houſe, acquits them of 
the reproach of being miſchievous in 
me garden. I ö permitted ſeveral of 
them,“ ſays he, “ to go about my 
garden; they did very little damage, 
and it was ſcarce perceivable that they 
were there: they lived upon the fruits 
that fall from the trees; they dug the 
earth into ſhallow holes; they eat 
caterpillars, beetles, and worms; they 
were alſo very fond of fleſh, which 
they devoured boiled or raw.“ In ſhort, 
the hedge-hog appears to be a very 
ſerviceable animal in ridding our fields 
of- worms and inſeas, which are 10 
injurious to vegetation, 

'The barbarity of anatomiſts furniſhes 
us with an amazing inſtance of the pa- 
tience of this animal; they diſſected 
one alive, whole feet they firſt nailed 
down to the table; and it endured 
that, and every ſtroke of the operator's 
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knife, without a fingle groan*. Theſe 


animals bring forth about the beginning 
of ſummer. 


Tue TENDRAC; or, ASIATIC 
HEDGE-HOG. 


LIKE the common hedge-hog, this 
animal 1s covered with prickles, though 
mixed in a greater proportion with 
hair; but they do not defend them- 
ſelves like that animal, by rolling up 
into a ball. It has a long ſlender noſe, 
ſhort round ears, and ſhort legs. The 
face, throat, belly, buttocks, and legs 
are thinly covered with whitiſh fine 
hair. The tail 1s -very ſhort and co- 
vered with ſpines. It is about the ſize 
of a mole. It inhabits the iſles of In- 
dia, and that of Madagaſcar. 


There is another which Mr. Buffon | 


calls the tanrec, which is rather larger. 
It is covered with ſpines only on the 
top and hind part of the head, the top 
and ſides of the neck, and the ſhoulders : 
the reſt of the body is covered with 

ellow briſtles, intermixed with a few 
lack, which are longer than the others. 
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Each of theſe animals is a variety of 
the ſame ſpecies, having five os on 
each foot. They inhabit the iſles of 
India, and Madagaſcar. They grunt 
like hogs, grow extremely fat, and 
multiply greatly: they frequent ſhal- 
low water, whether freſh or ſalt: they 
burrow on land; and he torpid fix 
months in the year, during which time 
their old hair falls off. Their fleſh, 
though very indifferent, 1s eaten by the 
Indians, and thought by them a deli- 
CAacy. » 


Taz GUIANA HEDGE-HOG. 


THIS animal has no external ears, 
but it has two orifices which anſwer the 
purpoſe of cars. The head is ſhort and 
thick; the back and ſides are covered 
with ſhort ſpines of an aſh - colour 
tinged with yellow. The face, belly, 
legs, and tail, are covered with ſoft 
whitiſh hair. The length of this ani- 
mal is: about eight inches. It has a 
ſhort tail, and long crooked claws. It 
inhabits Guiana, X 
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Tre SLOTH. 


THERE are two different kinds of 
the ſloth, diſtinguiſhed from each other 
by their claws; the one having only 

Iro claws upon each foot, and bein 
| Evithout a tail; the other having a rail 
end three claws upon each foot. The 
former in its native country 1s called 
the unan, and the latter the ai. The 
ſnout of the unan is longer than that 
of the ai, the ears are more apparent, 
and the fur is different. In the num- 
der of ribs alſo they differ greatly ; the 
nan having forty-ſix, and the ai but 
wenty- eight. But notwithſtanding 
heſe differences are ſo very obſervable, 
hey have been but little regarded in 
he deſcription of two animals which 
Pear fo looks a reſemblance to each 
ther in the general out-lines of their 
gure, in their appetites, their nature, 
and their helpleſs formation. 

Theſe animals are both deſeribed un- 
ler the common appellation of the ſloth, 
nd their habits are ſufficient to excite 
ur aſtoniſhment and curioſity, I ſhall 
ake my deſcription from the ai, which 
liters from the other only in the 
fling particulars abovementioned, 
nd in being ſomewhat more active. It 
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is about the ze of a badger, its fur i; 
coarſe and irregular, and in ſome degree 
reſembles. dried graſs: the tail is ſo 
ſhort as to be little more than a ſtump Hits 
the mouth extends from car to car. It 
has a blunt black noſe, very ſmall ex fo. 
ternal ears, and ſmall heavy black eye qu 
Its legs are thick and aukwardly placed Wnly 
The colour of the face and throat is Mit 
dirty white,; the body and limbs ar 
covered with hair of a lightith brown co 
lour. The feet of this animal procee( 
from the body in ſuch an oblique di 
rection, that the ſole of the foot ſeldon 
touches the ground, When it is therein 
fore obhged to make a ſtep forward, 
ſcrapes on the back of the nails alon 
the ſurface, and thus wheeling the limb 
circularly about, it at length places i 
foot in a progreſſive poſition ; the othhbut 
three limbs are brought about wi 
equal difficulty; and thus it travels; 
the rate of about three yards in: 
hour. The poor creature indeed i 
dom changes place but by conſtrain 
and when ſtrongly impelled by hung 
The ſloth inhabits many parts of f 

\ eaſtern fide of ſouth America. It is t 
meaneſt, the moſt ſluggiſh, and ti 
moſt ill formed of all animals. It Iv 
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MW 1arly on the leaves and fruit of trees, 
cM and it often feeds even upon the bark, 
{ol when nothing remains on the tree for 
its ſubfiſtence. It is a ruminant ani- 
mal, and, like all thoſe of the kind, has 
four ſtomachs, which conſequently re- 
uire a large ſhare of proviſion to ſup- 
ply them, and in leſs than a fortnight 
it generally ſtrips a large tree of all its 
verdure. While any thing remains 
that will ſupply its hunger, 1t keeps 
aloft, unwilling to deſcend. But when 
totally deſtitute of proviſions above, it 
lowly crawls from branch to branch, 
in ſearch of ſomething to appeaſe its 
appetite, and at laſt is obliged to en- 
counter the dangers that attend it below, 

It is with the utmoſt pain and diffi- 
culty that this animal aſcends a tree, 
othMbut it is utterly unable to deſcend in 
gte ſame manner; it therefore forms it- 
elf into a ball and drops from the 
ranches to the ground; and as it is 
Incapable of excrting itſelf to break the 
violence of its deſcent, it drops like a 
heavy ſhapeleſs maſs, and, in the fall, 
feels no inconfiderable ſhock. There 
It remains for ſome time inactive, and 
Mien prepares for a journey to ſome 
It lyneighbouring tree. This is the moſt 
articqtedious and painful journey that can be 
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conceived: to travel to a tree at an hun- 
dred yards diſtance, is the indefatigable 
labour of a week. Its motions are al- 
moſt imperceptible, . and it frequently 
baits upon the road, At every effort 
to move, it ſets forth a moſt r 
and melancholy cry, which at once 
produces pity and diſguſt. This plain- 
tive ſound appears to be its chief de- 
fence, for every beaſt of prey is ſo at- 
fected by the noiſe as to quit it with 
horror *. When 1t is arrived at its 
deſtined tree, 1t mounts it with greater 
eaſe than it moved upon the plain. It 
falls to with a moſt excellent appe- 
tite, and by greedily devouring the 
leaves and bark, deſtroys the very ſource 
that ſupplies it. 

The look of this animal is ſo piteous 
as to excite compaſſion; and its cry 
is generally accompanied with tears 
which diſſuade every creature from in- 
juring ſo wretched a being. Its abſti- 
nence from food is ſo powerful, that 
one of them was known to remain for- 
ty days without meat or drink. The 

rength of its feet is ſo extraordinary, 
that whatever it ſeizes on cannot eſ- 
eape its claws, Kircher informs us 
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that a Noth ſeized a dog with its feet, 
and held him four days in that firva- 
ion, till the poor animal periſhed with 
hunger. 
Were we to eee the happineſs of 
his animal by our own ſenſations, it " 
certain that nothing can be more 9 
iſerable, but it may probably have 
ome ſtores of comfort which we are 
trangers to, and which may place it 
pon a level with ſome other ranks of 
he creation. If it is ſometimes fati- 
wed with pain, diſtreſs and labour, it 
compenſated by a larger portion of 
lenty, indolence, and ſecurity. Theſe 
nimals are, however, very differently 
ce rmed from all other quadrupeds, and 
oubtleſs have different enjoyments. 
ns Nike birds they have but. one common 
ry ent for the purpoſes of propagation and 
er natural diſcharges. Like the tor- 
diſe, which they retemble in the flow- 
$ of their motion, they live a conſi- 
rable time after their nobler parts are 
ounded, or even taken away. 
The The unan, or floth with two toes, 
_ habits South America, and the ifle 
e- Ceylon; though Mr. Buffon has 
us Ned the reſidence of this genus only to 
* merica. Seba expreſsly 95 his 
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ſpecimen was brought from Ceylon; 
and Mr. Pennant aſſures us that he 
was informed by a man diſtinguiſhed 
in the literary world, who had been 
long reſident in India, that he had ſeen 
this animal brought from the Paliacat 
mountains that he in fight of Madras, 
It is therefore evident that it 1s com- 
mon to both continents. | 

Barbot and Boſman deſcribe an animal 
by the name of Potto, that is met with 
in Guinea, which is at leaſt a ſpecies 
of this genus, as they aſcribe to it the 
attributes of the former; and theſe 
writers were too obſervant of the ani- 
mals of Guinea to miſtake one, whole 
characters arc ſo ſtrongly marked a 
thoſe of the ſloth. 

Infignificant as this animal is, whi 
yet can help obſerving the ſpecial hand 
of a gracious Providence, in the for 
mation and care of it? Not defigne 
for motion, its feet are neverthele 
furniſhed with claws, which enable 1 
to hold faſt in that ftation, which 
neceſſary for it. Helpleſs as it i 
and liable to a thouſand miſchances d 
the ground, the univerſal Provider hat 
5 it a place of ſafety, where 
| s plenty of food; and as der 
its place, would be uneaſy and dat 
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ed ceflary to it, from the nature of its 
en ! food and its own conſtitution. To 
render it, defenceleſs as it is, the leſs 
obnox10us to purſuit, the colour, where- 
with the Creator hath cloathed it, ſerves 
to ſecure it even from view ;— and the 
amazing inſtinct wherewith it is endow- 
ed, and which we have remarked, abun- 
dantly evinces a deſigning and directing 
hand. 

But while we behold, with pleaſure, 
the traces of provident care even in this 
creature, let it ſhew us as in a glaſs, 
the deſpicable figure of that vice, whence 
it hath 1ts name, and which it fo well 
delineates. The fleepy, eating, lazy, 
worthleſs, uſeleſs animal, which lodged 
upon a green branch, would be content 
never to move therefrom, ſo it could 
there continually be fed— cat at eaſe, 


ell and lumber at wilt — and which in- 
le i deed never leaves the branch, till it 
h i hath deſtroyed it, and thus is compel- 
t i led to move: This contemptible lump 


of matter well repreſents to us the man, 
who lives only to eat and to drink; to 
indulge his appetite, to feaſt his fleſh, 
to doze away his life in ſleepy inactivity; 
and to conſume hiraſelf, (his nobler ſelf, 
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de getous, he hath made drinking unne- 
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his ſoul,) and his ſubſtance, in wretch- 
ed indolence, and bodily indulgences 
Let him but flecp; cram but his ovcr- 
charged maw; moleſt not his quiet; let 
him fit fill, or ſaunter about, and 
yawn, and ſtretch himſeli— and he is 
at the very pinnacle of his wiſhes! Use 
leſs and unprofitable— Doſt thou no 
remember that thou art a man! Tha 
thou waſt not born merely to breathe 
an animal life — fruges conſumere not 
merely 1loth-hke to eat up the tree, 
upon which thou art ſtationed 2 Thier 
it is to cultivate that tree; thou hat 
a ſoul, which it much behoves thee, by 
diligent care, to fit well for an hereat- 
ter: thou art a member of the commu- 
nity, and art called upon induſtriouily 
to fill up the duties of thy place. Rea- 
ſon and religion alike demand an exer- 
tion of thy faculties: and to be a ma 
thou muſt labour! 


Tae ARMADILLO. 


Nature ſeems to have reſerved all the 
-wonders of her power for thoſe remote 
and thinly 6 wt countries, where 
the men are ſavage and the quadruped* 
various; and becomes more extraordi- 


nary In proportion as ſhe retires from 
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human inſpection. The truth is, that 
wherever mankind are poliſhed or be- 
come populous, they ſhortly rid the 
earth of theſe half - formed productions, 
which, in ſome degree, incumber the 
foil. In a e varel country they ſoon 
diſappear, and continue only in thoſe 
remote deſerts, where they have few 
enemies but ſuch as they are able to op- 

ſe or avoid, 

The armadillo is covered, like a tor- 
toiſe, with a ſhell, or rather a number 
of ſhells; therefore its other propor- 
tions are not eaſily diſcerned. At the 
firſt view, it ſeems a round miſhapen 
maſs, with a long head, and a fthort- 
iſh tail. It is of various fizes, from 
a foot to three feet in length, and co- 
vered with a ſhell elegantly and regu- 
hrly divided into ſeveral pieces, which 
lap over each other like thoſe on the 
tail of a lobfler. The difference in 
the ſie of this animal, and in the num- 
ber or diſpoſition of its plates or bands, 
have been conſidered by ſome. natura- 
liſts as conſtituting ſo many ſpecies 
but in all the animal is partially covered 
with this coat of mail. This ſhell 
which perfectly reſembles a bony ſub- 
ſtancé, covers the head, neck, fades and 
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rump, and the tail to the-v int, 
The throat, breaſt, and billy. are co- 
vered with only a white foft ſKin; but 
even in the parts that are "ſofteſt, the 
kin ſeems to have a tendency to oſſify. 
The ſhell on the upper part of the bo- 
dy is compoſed of more pieces than 
one, which, as I have already obſerved, 
1hde over cach other as in the tail of a 
lobſter, and are connected by a yellow 
membrane, like the folds on the tail 
of that animal. By this means the ar- 
madillo has a motion in its back, and 
the armour yields to its neceſſary in- 
flections. From the bands, which are 
of various numbers and fizes, theſe 
animals have been diſtinguiſhed into 
various kinds. In generai, however, 
the ſhoulders are covered with one 
large piece, and the rump with ano- 
ther. Between theſe, on the back, the 
bands are placed in different numbers, 
lapping over each other, and giving 
play to the whole, They alſo oben 
down along the back, as well as cro!s- 
ways, ſo that the animal can move an 
any kind of direction. 
Some of theſe animals have only 
three' of theſe bands between the large 
ieces, and are therefore called three- 
anded armadillos : others have fix, 2 
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third kind eight, a fourth, nine, and a 
fifth twelve; which are all named from 
their number of bands. In the laſt, or 
fixth kind, there is but one large piece, 
which covers the ſhoulders, the reſt of 
the body being entirely covered with 
bands down to the tatl. In different 
kinds, theſe ſhells are differently co- 
loured, but they are principally of -a 
dirty grey. | . 

heſe ſhells might be ſufficient to de- 
fend this animal from a feeble enemy, 
but they could not ſhield it from a pow- 
erful antagoniſt. Nature has therefore 
furniſhed the armadillo with a method 
of protecting itſelf like that of the 
hedge-hog. Whenever it perceives it- 
ſelf attacked, it draws its head under 
its ſhells, leaving no part of it to be 
ſeen but the tip of the noſe: if the 
danger encreaſes, the cautions of the 
animal encreaſe in proportion; it then 
draws up its feet under its belly» and 
unites the two extremities, while the 
tail appears as a: band to ſtrengthen the 
connection: thus it forms itſelf into a 
kind of ball, though it is a little flattiſh 
on each fide. It thus becomes invul- 
nerable and continues in this poſition 
as long as danger ſeems to threate it, 
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and ſometimes for a-eonfiderable time 
afterwards, While it remains in this 
ſituation it is toſſed about at the plea- 
ſure of every other quadruped, and has 
very little the appearance of a creature 
endowed with life and motion. 

The Indians take this animal by the 
tail, when it immediately ſticks it 
claws in the earth fo ſtrongly, that 
there is no moving it till the Indian 
tickles it with a flick. They have 
another method, when they find the ar- 
madillo in this poſition; that is, to lay 
it before the fire; which ſoon obliges 
the poor animal to unfold itſelf, and to 
face a milder death, to eſcape one that 
is more ſavage. This animal is alſo 
hunted with little dogs, which, by theit 
barking, give notice to their maſter of 
its haunts, who digs it out of its bur- 
row. It is, however, extremely dan- 
gerous to take it out incautiouſly, on 
account of the ſnakes that uſually lurk 
in the burrows. 

This animal inhabits South Amer! 
ca; the ſmaller ſpecies live in moiſt 

places, the larger in dry, and at a dil 
tance from the ſea: it burrows under 
ground, keeps its hole in the day, and 
rambles out at night. It feeds on po. 

tatoes 
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tatoes, melons, and roots, and does in- 
finite damage to plantations. It drinks 
great quantities, grows very fat, and 
when young, is reckoned delicious eat- 
ing: but, when old, it has a diſagree- 
able muſky taſte. Theſe animals breed 
every month, and produce four at a 
i Wtme *. This animal is a native only 
at Nof America, for before the diſcovery of 
an that continent, they were utterly un- 
ve known. It is an inoffenfive creature, 
ur- unleſs it finds its way into a garden or 
ay W plantation, Though natives of the 
ves Ml warmeſt parts of America, they bear 
to te rigour of our climate without an 
hat MW inconvenience, Their motion is a kind 
alſo Nof ſwift walk, but they can neither run, 
cir ¶ leap, or climb trees; ſo that they have 
- of no other method of eſcaping from their 
ur- Mpurſuers, than by making towards their 
an- bole as expeditiouſly as they can: or, 
, on if this ſhould happen to be impracti- 
lurk cable, to make a new hole before the 
arrival of the enemy. For this purpoſe 
eri- Mthey require but few moments, for in 
zoiſt {this buſineſs even the mole itſelf can- 
diſ-I not be more expert, being furniſhed 
nder I with claws extremely large, ſtrong, and 
and | | 
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58 The ARMAD1LLo. 
N and generally four upon each {Werit! 
Oot. | 
The armadillo is ſometimes caught {Whei 

- by the tail as it is making its way into ine 
the earth, but, in theſe caſes, it uſually N 
leaves the tail in the hand of the pur-Wnd 
ſuer, being ſatisfied to pteſerve its life he 
with the loſs of it. The hunters, ſen-Minc 
_ fible of this, never pull the tail with-all Wn 1 
their force, but hold it while another Hue 

digs the ground about it, by which pad 

means the animal is taken alive, IfWhi 

the armadillo be near a precipice, i ou 
frequently eſcapes by rolling ittelf upy Py : 

and” then tumbling down from rock te in 

rock, without the leaſt danger or incon- . 
venience. | | he 

Some naturaliſts are of opinion chat Puff 

there is a kind of friendſhip betweenfgorn 

the armadillo and the rattle ſnake, It 

is certain indeed that they live peace- 

1 ably and «commodiouſly together, and 
| are often found in the ſame hole; but it 
is probably a friendſhip of neceſſity to 
the game fot the rattle-ſnake take t 
poſſeſſion of its retreats, which neitheP! 
of them are diſpoſed to quit, each be wel 
ing incapable of injuring the other. WP» 

t has already been obſerved that al hey 


theſe animals reſemble each other , 
a 7 t , 


W 


n 
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he general character of being cloathed 
rith a ſhell, yet they differ greatly in 
heir ſize, 44 in the parts into lich 
heir ſhell is divided. The firſt of this 
ind has but three bands between the 
wo large pieces that cover the back, 
ind is called the tatu apara, In this 
he tail is ſhorter than in any other 
ind, and does not exceed two inches 
n length, though the whole ſhell, in- 
ing its ſeveral parts, is a foot long 
nd eight inches broad. The ſecond, 
(Which is called by Mr. Buffon the en- 
ioubert, is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
up y fix bands acroſs the back. It has 
to {mall head and a very long tail, and 
on- about the ſize of a ſucking pig. 
he third, which is the tatuette of Mr. 
chat Ruffon, is conſiderably ſmaller than the 
-cenMormer, and is furniſhed with eight 
IÞands. The fourth is the pig-headed, 
ace- r American armadillo, having nine 
and{Wands : this is larger than either of the 
ut iMWormer, being about two feet -long 
p rofrom the noſe to the tail. The fifth 
s the kabbaſſou, which is the largeſt 
df the kind, and is furniſhed with 
wel ve bands : ſome of theſe meaſure 
es of three feet in length; but 
hey are never eaten as the others are. 


The 


60 The Maxis. 
The fixth is called the weaſel-headel 
armadillo, by Mr. Grew in his Rani. 
ties “*, and has eighteen bands, with x 
large piece before, and nothing but 
bands backwards. The body of this 


animal is about thirteen inches long, 
and the tail five inches. Thoſe which 


have the feweſt number of bands, pre- 


ſent great interſtices between them when 
rolled up, and are more eaſily vulne- 
Table, Phe largeſt kinds have the moſ 
ſdlid ſhells, but their fleſh is harder, 


and not ſo delicious as that of the 


ſmaller. It is indeed generally thought 


unfit for the table. 


> i | 
THE MANIS, ox PHATAGIN. 
THE back, fides, and upper part of 


the tail of this animal are covered with 


5 large ſtrong ſcales. It has a fmall 


mouth, a long tongue, and no tecth. |t 
has a flender noſe and a ſmooth hcad: 
the body, legs, and tail are guarded y 


large ſharp- pointed ſtriated ſcales : the 
throat and belly are covered with has. 


It has ſhort legs, and four claws upoi 
each foot, one of which is very ſmall. 


— 
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The tail 1s a little taper, but blunt at 
ri- the end. This animal is particularl 
1 2 diſtinguiſhed by the length of its tail, 
but MW which is conſiderably above twice the 
his length of its ry bf the body not ex- 

ceeding fifteen inches in length, and the 
ich tail at leaſt three feet four inches. It 
re- is found in Africa, and the warm lati- 
zen tudes of the Eaſt. It approaches fo 
ne- near the genus of lizards, as to appear 
of to be the link of the chain of beings 
er, MW which connects the proper quadrupeds 
the with the reptile clats. Theſe, animals 
aht not being very numerous, it is imagin- 
ed their fecundity is not great. 


„run PANGOLIN, os SHORT. 
FAILED MANIS. 


il OF all other animals, the pangolin, 
1all which is a native of the torrid climates 
| ItMof the ancient continent, ys the beſt 


ad: protected by nature from external in- 


jury. The length of the body 1s three 
the feet, and the tail is about the ſame 
a length. Like the lizard, it has a {mall 
head, a long noſe, a thick neck, a lon 
body, ſhort legs, and a long tail. It 
has no teeth, but is armed with five 
toes on each foot. Its ears reſembles 
G human 
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human ears. But it is principally dif- 
tinguiſhed by its ſcaly covering, which 
detends the animal on all parts, except 
under the ſhoulders, the lower part of 
the head and neck, the breaſt, the bel- 
ly, and the inner fide of the legs; theſe 
parts being covered with a ſmooth ſoft 
ſkin. At all the interſtices between the 
thells of this extraordinary creature, 
ſtrong hair like briſtles are ſeen, which 
are yellowiſh towards the roots, and 
brown at the extremity. The ſcales 
are of different ſizes, and appear ſtuck 
upon the body ſomewhat like the leaves 
ot an artichaak, the largeſt being al- 
ways towards the tail. The ſubſtance 
of thoſe ſcales reſembles that of horn; 
they are convex on the outfide, and 
concave in the inner. 

When the pangolin has acquired its 
full growth, it is ſaid theſe ſcales will 
turn a mutket ball; it therefore fears 
nothing from the efforts of all other 
creatures except man, When danger 
approaches, it rolls itſelf up like the 
hedge-hog, preſentipg no part to the al- 
ſailant but the cutting edges of its 
ſcales. The length of tlie tail, which 
might be thought eaſily ſeparable, en- 
creaſes the ſecurity of the animal, by 
8 2 being 
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being lapped round the reſt of the bo- 
dy. The ſhells are ſo thick and point- 
ed that they repel every animal of prey 
ſerying as a coat of armour that wounds 
while it reſiſts. The tiger, the leopard, 
the panther, and the hyæna, in vain at- 
tempt to force it; in vain do they tread 
upon it, and roll it about with their 
paws, the pangolin is perfectly ſecure 
within, while its invaders ſuffer for 
their raſhneſs, Man alone ſeems fur- 
mihed with arms to compel it to ſur- 
render: the negroes, who conſider the 
| fleſh of this animal as a very great de- 
; eich, beat it to death with very large 
clubs. | ** 
* Þ But though ſo formidable in its ap- 
"* pearance, there cannot be a more inof- 
tenfive animal than the pangolin. If it 
"1 had the diſpoſition to injure larger ani- 
mals, nature has rendered it incapable 
by denying it teeth: the bony matter 
which ſupplies the teeth of other ani- 
0 mals, is probably exhauſted in this, in 
"* Wipplying the ſcales that go to the co- 
ug mee . 
% Nrering of its body; but as it lives en- 
ich Nerely upon inſects, nature has fitted it 
for that purpoſe in a very extraordina- 
by . manner. Having a long noſe, it 


„ Way be naturally ſuppoſed to have 4 
0 G 2 long 
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long tongue; but to add to its length, 
it is doubled in the mouth, which ena- 
bles the animal to extend it many inch. 
es beyond the tip of the noſe. This 
tongue is round, very red, and covered 
with an unctuous liquor, which gives 
it a ſhining hue. As ants are the in- 
ſects on which it chiefly feeds, when 
the pangolin approaches an ant-hill, it 
lies down near it, concealing its retreat 
as much as poſſible; and, ſtretching 
out its long tongue among the ants, 
keeps it motionleſs for . lome time, 
Theſe inſects, allured by the ſlimy 
ſubſtance with which it is ſmeared, im- 
mediately flock to it in great numbers; 
and, when the pangolin ſuppoſes 1t has 
got a ſufficiency, it withdraws the 
tongue, and ſwallows legions at a time, 

As all the force or cunning of th! 
animal is exerted againſt theſe noxious 
inſeQs, it is extraordinary that the ne 
groes ſhould be fo eager to kill it 
but ſavage natures purſue the immedi 
ate gaod without being ſolicitous about 
the future conſequences : they hunt thi 
creature, therefore, with the utmoſt aiv 
dity, for its fleſh. Theſe animals chief 
ly inhabit the moſt obſcure parts 0 
the foreſt, and dig themſelves a retrea 
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in the clefts of rocks, where they bring 


forth their young, and are a tolitary 
ſpecies, very rarely to be met with. 

hey have no cry, nor make any other 
noiſe than a kind of ſnorting. 


Tut GREAT ANT-EATER; 


Tus animal is called the ant-bear 


by Ray. It has a long ſlender noſe, 
ſmall black eyes, and ſhort round ears; 
the tongue is ſlender, thirty inches in 
length, and lies double in the mouth. 
The legs are flender, having four toes 
on the fore feet, and five on the hind : 
the two middle claws on the fore feet 
are very large, ſtrong, and hooked 3 
the hair on the upper part of the body 
is black mixed with grey and about fix 
inches in length: a black line, bounded 
above with white, extends from the 
neck croſs the ſhoulders to the ſides. 
The tail is covered with coarſe black 
hair about a foot long. The length of 
this animal, from the noſe to the tail, 
is about three feet ten inches, and the 

tail two inches and a half. $2. 
This animal is a native of Brafil and 
Guiana. It lives chiefly in the woods, 
and conceals itſelf under the fallen 
G 3 leaves. 
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leaves. It ſeldom ventures from its re- 
treat, and, when it does, the indufir 
of an hour ſupplies it with food for ſe- 
veral days. It feeds entirely upon ant; 
and inſets, which, in the countries 
where it 1s bred, are found in the 
reateſt abundance, and often build 

themſelves hills which are five or fi 
feet high, where they live in a com- 
munity. As ſoon as it diſcovers thei 
neſts, it overturns them or digs them 
up with its feet; then thruſts its long 
tongue into their retreats, and, pene- 
trating all the pailages of the neſts, 
withdraws it into its mouth loaded 
with prey. Sometimes when it ap- 
proaches an ant-hill, it creeps flow!y 
forward on its belly, taking every pre- 
caution to keep itſelf concealed, till it 
comes within a convenient diſtance of 
the place where it intends to make it: 
banquet; there lying cloſely at its 
length, it thruſts forth its tongue 
(which is round and red and often 
near two feet long) acroſs the path of 
thoſe induſtrious inſects, where it lies 
motionleſs for ſeveral minutes. The 
ants of that country, ſome of which 
are half an inch long, allured by it 
appearance, come forth and ſwarm up- 
| | s ol 
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on it in great numbers, and wherever 
they touch they remain; for the tongue 
of this animal is covered with a ſlimy 
fluid, which, like bird-lime, entangles 
every creature that lights upon it: 
when this inſtrument has ſecured a ſuf- 
hcient number of ants, the animal im- 
mediately draws it in, and inſtantly de- 
vours them all: then, remaining in the 
lame poſition, it practiſes the ſame arts 
till its hunger is appeaſed, and then re- 
dug tires to its lodging- place; where it con- 
ne tinues till it is again excited by the calls 
{ts of hunger. 
ded Helpleſs as this animal appears to 
ap- be, and though without teeth, it is 
iy tierce and dangerous, and, when driven 
re- to an extremity, will fight with its 
1 it claws with great obſtinacy; ſcarce any 
e of Ml creature that gets within its fore feet 
its can diſengage itſelf: even the pan- 

its chers * of America are often unequal in 
ouveſW the combat; for if the ant-eater once 
trenMW obtains an opportunity of embracing 
h of Ml chem, it fixes its talons in their fades, 
lies and both fall together, and generally 
The both periſh ; for ſuch is the ſtupidity 
nich or vindictive deſperation of this animal, 
its? -— nn 6 
mw . o Oronoque, ill. 232. 
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68 The ANT-EATER. 
that it will not extricate itſelf even 
from a dead adverſary, The ant-eater 
ſleeps in the day, and preys by night: 
its fleſh has a diſagreeable ſtrong taſte, 
but it is eaten by the Indians. 


Tux LESSER ANT-EATER. 


IT has a long ſlender noſe, bending 
a little downward, a little mouth, and 
{mall black eyes. Its ears are alſo ſmall 
and upright : it has four claws on each 
of the fore- feet, and five on thoſe be- 
hind : the hair 1s of a pale yellow co- 
lour, and hard and ſhining : a black 
line croſſes the ſhoulders on each fide 
of the neck, and meets at the lower 
end of the back. The length of the 
body of this animal is about nineteen 
inches, and the tail ten inches. It in- 
habits Brafil and Guiana, and its man- 
ners are much the ſame as the laſt, It 


climbs trees, . and takes hold of the 
branches with its tail. 


Taz LITTLE ANT-EATER. 


T HIS animal has a conic noſe, 
bending a little downward ; the cars 
are {mall and almoſt hid in the fur: the 
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head, body, limbs, and the upper- 
part and ſides of the tail, are cloathed ( 
with long ſoft filky hair, or rather 
wool, of a yellowiſh brown colour. 
It has two hooked claws on the fore- 
feet, the exterior of which is conſi- 
derably the largeſt: it has four claws 
on the hind feet, The lengih of the 
body of this animal is about ſeven 
inches and an half, and that of the tail 
eight inches and an half: the tail is 
thick at the baſe, and tapers to a point. 
It inhabits Guiana, and climbs trees in 
purſuit of a ſpecies of ants which build 
their neſts among the branches. Like 
the former, it lays hold of the branches 
with its tail, 

There is a fourth ſpecies found at the 
cape of Good-Hope and in Ceylon, 
having four toes on the fore-fect, and 
pendulous enes, which liſtinguiſh it 
from other kinds. Kolben deſcribes 
their manners particularly, ſaying the 
are toothleſs, that if they faſten their 
claws in the ground, no man has ſtrength 
ſufficient to pull them away; and that 
they thruſt out their clammy tongue 
into the ant's neſt, and draw it into 
their mouth covered with inſets. Mr. 
dtrachan, in his account of Ceylon, 

deſcribes 
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deſcribes an animal which the natibes 
call the talgoi, or ant- bear, in the ſame 
manner. It is therefore certain that 
theſe animals are common to the old 
and new continents: 

By this animal we ſee the great pro- 
vider takes care of the moſt ſingular of 
his productions; and thoſe which ap- 
pear to us moſt deſtitute of means to 
preſerve themſelves, are often the hap- 
pieſt of all. What an emblem is this 
voracious deptedator of the generation 
of ants, of thoſe indolent and glutton- 
ous feaſters, who live upon the deftruc- 
tion of a thouſand inoffenſive creatures! 
Nature leads him to this method, in 
order to ſupport his being : but the hu- 
man Epicures deſtroy only to fatiate 
the meaneſt and moſt filthy of animal 
appetites !\ It raiſes our indignation, 
when we behold the induſtrious ants a 

prey to ſuch an animal; (whoſe uti- 
lity we know not, other than that the 
fur 1s very fine and beautiful) but 
alas, when we reflect upon the human 
race, do we not ſee the induſtrious and 
laborious a continued prey to, and the 
great means of ſupporung the voluptu- 
ous and indolent ! The king himſelf, 
ſays the wiſe man, is ſerved by the 


field; 
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d; and indebted to the unwearied 
ils of the meaneſt of the people ! It 
annot fail to affect an humane heart to 
onſider the ſtate of things, in this pre- 
nt imperfe& ſcene; the miſeries of 
e poor, and the hardſhips of far the 
reater part of mankind. While the 
jew muſt lead every ſerious mind to an 
rneſt 7 * for the ſpeedy accompliſh- 
jent of the divine purpaſes, and for 
e eftabliſhment of that happy holy 
** MWngdom, where ſorrow, fin, and death; 
here mutual depredation, and mutual 
eſtruction, ſhall never be known: 
here there ſhall not be found the 
antop ſenſualiſt, nor the ambitious 
adman, the murderer of his ſpecies, 


au Wd the moſt guilty of human criminals. 
* | would only wiſh to obſerve, (and I 
ma Wope the obſervation will not be thought 
om er- trained) that as the great God of 
i 2 is creatures provides abundantly for 
* us animal, which ſeems furniſhed with 


ſmall means of ſupport, we may 
arn from hence a cheerful depen- 
ace upon him, when difficulties preſs, 
nd outward means of ſupply are leſs 
pious. He is equally able to bleſs, by 
any as by few; and if we, uſing every 
onal endeavour, refign with filial 

85 con- 
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confidence the iſſue of all events ty 
him, we may be ſatisfied, that he who 
feedeth the ravens when they call, wil 
never forſake his children: we may be 
aſſured, that he who could feed ſo many 
thouſands with ſo ſmall a portion d 
bread, can never want ability to {ſuc 
cour and. aſſiſt us. We may reſt happy 
in the care of unerring wiſdom, un- 
exhauſted goodneſs, and unbounded 
power. 


Tur MORSE, ox WALRUS. 


THIS animal, which is / ſomewhat 
of the ſeal kind, has a round head, 
{mall mouth, and very thick lips, co 
vered both above and below with pe! 
lucid briſtles as thick as a ſtraw. It ha 
two ſmall fiery eyes, and two little on 
fices inſtead of ears : the neck 1s ſhort 
and the body thick in the middle, taper 
ing towards the tail. The {kin is chic; 
and wrinkled, having ſhort brown! 
hairs thinly diſperſed over it. Its leg 
which are ' Go, have on each five toe 
all connected together by webs, and 
having ſmall nails on each of them 
the hind- feet are very broad, and th 


hind legs are uſually extended on a li 
A WII 


*, 
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rich the body; the tail is very ſhort. 
he length of this animal, from the 
noſe to the tail, is from twelve to 
ighteen feet, and it generally meaſures 
en or twelve feet round in the thick=- 
| part of the body. Their teeth 
are generally from two to three feet 
bong, and the ivory is held in greater 
ſeem than that of the elephant, bei 
both whiter and harder. On the coaſt 
he Icy ſea, where theſe animals are ſel- 
dom moleſted, and conſequently have 
S. Wine to attain their full growth, the teeth 

ave been ſometimes found of theweight 
vat twenty pounds each“. 
Theſe animals inhabit the coaſt of 
pitzbergen, Nova Zembla, Hudſon's- 
Bay, and the gulph of St. Laurence, 
ache Icy-Sea, as far as cape Tſchuktſ- 
M. In ſome places they appear in 
erds of hundreds at a time: they are 


mach are much frequented by man- 
ind, They are extremely fierce, and, 
{ wounded in the water, endeavour to 
ink the boat of their adverſaries, either 


— 


1 th | „ Hiſt Kamiſchatka, 120. 
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ry ſhy animals, and avoid thoſe places. 
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by riſing under it, or by ſtriking their 

large teeth into the ſides: they rost 

very loud, and follow the boat as long 
t 


as they can keep it in view. They ar Hun 
often ſeen in great numbers, ſleeping on... : 
an iſland of ice; and, if they are diſ- 12 
turbed, they plunge into the ſea with oro. 
ru impetuoſity. At theſe times it is us 
angerous to approach the ice, leſt they br. 
ſhould tumble into the boat, and over-N ber 
ſet it. 
Theſe animals never go upon land un- = 


til the coaſt 1s clear of ice, and then they ler 


ſometimes go aſhore in amazing num-M\1.; 
bers. As ſoon as the firſt arrives upon tet 
dry land, it will never move till ano- piec 


ther comes and forces it forward, by 
beating it with its large teeth: this re-M:,q 
ceives the ſame treatment from the bod 
next, and fo in ſucceſſion till they are pp 
all landed. On the Magdalene iſles ig che 
the gulph of St. Laurence, the hunters 
watch the landing of theſe animals, 
and as ſoon as they find a ſufficient 
number for what they call a cut, Hrn 

they go on ſhore, each armed with a 

- ſpear, ſhazp on one fide like a Knife, 
with which they cut their throats. . 7 
Particular care muſt be taken 2 i nd 
5 an 
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ir tand in the way of thoſe which at- 
x Wl tcmpt to return to the ſea, which they 
SW do with great agility by tumbling head- 
long ; for their vaſt weight would cruſh 
Many perſon to death. They are killed 
i-Mfor their oil, one animal ſometimes 
producing half a tun: and Mr. Buf- 
ton informs us, that he has ſeen braces 
for coaches made of their ſkins, which 
were both ſtrong and elaſtic, 

The worte produces one or two 
young ata time; it feeds upon ſea- 
terbs and fiſh : it will alſo eat ſhells, 
which it digs out of the ſand with its 
teeth, They are ſaid to aſcend rocks or 
pieces of ice by the aſhftance of their 
teeth, ' faſtening them to the cracks, 
and by that means drawing up their 
the bodies. Except mankind, this animal 
appears to have noe »ither enemy than 
che white bear, wit“ which it often 


combats, ' and iz generally victorious, 

a, on account ot 1ts large teeth, 

a * 

run INDIAN MORSE, or 

ife WALEDY;: © 
| | 


* THIS is he dugon of Mr. Buffon, 
* and has two ſhort canine teeth, or 


„ tuſks, 
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tuſks, placed in the upper-jaw, pretty 
cloſe to each other. It has four grin- 
ders on each fide of the upper-jaw, 
placed at a diſtance from the tulſks, 
and three on each fide in the lower- 
ja. It inhabits the Cape of Good- 

pes and the Philippine ifles. . It is 
ſai 8 go on land to feed on the green 
moſs. 


Tux SEAL. 


THE ſeal reſembles a quadruped in 
ſome reſpects, and a bin in others. 
The head is round, and the noſe broad, 
ſomewhat reſembling that of an otter, 
It has two canine teeth in each jaw, 
large whiſkers, oblong noſtrils, and 
large black ſparkling eyes ; the tongue 
is forked at the end: and it has fix 
cutting teeth in the upper-jaw, and 
four in the lower. It has no external 
ears, but holes anſwering the purpoſe 
of ears: the neck 1s of a moderate 
re and well proportioned, and the 

y is the thickeſt where the neck is 
joined to it. From thence the animal 
tapers down to the tail, becoming gra- 


ly alles all the way like a hb. 
The body is covered with a at IE. 
11ning 
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ſhining hair, the colour of which is 

very various, being ſometimes duſky, 
» Wfoinetimes brinded, and ſometimes ſpot- 
Jed with white or yellow. In moſt of 
the above particulars it reſembles the 
uadruped kind, but it greatly differs 
m. all of them in the feet; for, 
 WMthough furniſhed with the ſame num- 
ber of bones with other en we, 
yet they are ſtuck on the y in ſo 
remarkable a manner, and are ſo co- 
vered with a membrane, that the 
would more reſemble fins than feet, did 
not the ſharp ſtrong claws, with which 
they are pointed, ſhew their proper 
analogy. The fore-feet, or rather 


hands, are covered in a thick hairy 
nd Win, which, like a fin, affiſts in ſwim- 


de ming; theſe are diſtinguiſhed by five 
fix long piercing claws, Ihe hind feet are 
nd Nxtended on each fide of its ſhort tail, 
nal overed alſo with a 1kin, and both al- 
ole Nuoſt joining together at the tail. The 
ate Wifual length of this animal is about five 
the dr fix feet, though ſome have been 
* ound that have exceeded eight feet. 


n the formation of the tongue, the 
cal differs from every other quadru- 
hat of a ſerpent. 


.H: 3 Theſe 


ed: it is forked or lit at the end like 
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near the Arctic circle, and the lower- 


the lake Aral, and lake Baikal, which 


ter. Its hind- feet being turned back- 


which, though exceedingly ſhort, en- 
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Theſe animals inhabit almoſt every 
uarter of the globe, but they are 
ound in great multitudes towards the 

north and the ſouth. They ſwarm 


parts of South- America, in both oceans: 
they are found in the Caſpian ſea, in 


are freſh waters. In the laſt they are 
covered with filver hairs. 
The water is the moſt uſual habita- 
tion of the ſeal, and its food is what- 
ever fiſhy it can catch. But though it 
can remain under water for teveral mi- 
nutes, it. cannot, like the fiſhy tribe, 
continue there for any conſiderable 
time; and a ſeal; may be drowned like 
any other tereſtrial, animal. Being 
aukwardly formed for, going upon land, 
it ſeldom ventures at any great diſtance 
from the ſhore, but uſually baſks, upon 
the rocks, and when diſturbed plunges 
immediately to the bottom of the wa- 


wards, they are entirely; uſeleſs upon 
land, and when the creature moves,, it 
drags itſelf forward like a reptile, Jp. 
er. with great pain and labour. 
or chis purpoie it uſes its fore - feet, 


A able 


J 


able it to move with ſo much ſwiftneſs, 
that, for a ſhort ſpace, a man cannot 
afily overtake it; and it always runs 
owards the ſea, from which it never is 
ar diſtant. 


* 9 » 


In the north and icy ſeas theſe animals 
n Pre particularly numerous. It is on 
k Whoſe ſhores where there are few inha- 


hitants, and where the fiſh reſort in 
great abundance, that they are ſeen by 
houſands baſking on the rocks, and 
uckling their young. Like other gre- 
arious animals, they keep a centinel 
pon the watch, and, upon the leaſt 
arm, they plunge altogether into the 
atcr, 25 ö 

It is remarkable that theſe animals 
nz Wenerally come on ſhore in ſtorms and 
1d, empeſts: when every other creature 
nceFkes refuge from the fury/of: the jar- 
zoning elements, the ſeals appear in thou- 
gesnds, ſporting along the ſhore, and 
wa- em delighted with the general confu- 
ck- Von. Perhaps the fea is then too tur- 


ponfulent for them to reſide in; and they 


„itſeme upon land becauſe they are una- 
bo. le to endure the ſhock of their more 
our. FWÞtural element. <Mit's 3% 

ect deals are animals of paſſage, and 
en-F{rhaps the only quadrupeds that mi- 
able | grate 
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grate from one part of the world to 
another. Quadrupeds in general are 
contented with their native plains and 
foreſts, and ſeldom wander, except com- 
pelled by neceffity or fear. But ſeals 
change their habitations, and are ſeen 
in, myriads directing their courſe from 
one continent to another. On the 
northern coaſts of Greenland, they are 
obſerved to retire in July, and to re- 
turn again in September, as it is ſup- 
poſed in purſuit of food: but in March 
they make a ſecond voyage in order 
to caſt their young, and return about 
the beginning of June, accompanied 
by their young, obſerving a certain 
time and track, like birds of paſſage, 
When they engage in this expedition, 
vaſt droves of them are ſeen making 
towards the north, taking that part of 
the ſea which 1s cleareft of ice, and 
ſailing forward into thoſe: ſeas, where 
man cannot follow. They are very fat 
when they leave the coaſts to go upon 
this expedition, but they are exceſſive]y 
lean at their return. n 
Theſe animals produce two or three 
oung at a time, which, for ſome ſhort 
ſpace, are white and woolly: they bring 
forth in autumn, and ſuckle their young 
8 £48 In 
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in caverns, or in rocks, till they are ſix 
«Mor ſeven weeks old, at which tune 
Joey take the ſea. The young are re- 
- Mnarkably docile, and underitand the 
i; Mroice of the mother among the nu- 
verous bleatings of the reſt of the old 
ones; they are obedient to her call, 


treſs or danger. Thus early initiated 
o ſubjection, they continue to live in 
ſociety, hunt and herd together, and 
have a variety of notes or cries, by 
which they encourage to purſue, or ex- 
preſs to each other their apprehenſions 
pf danger. Their voices are- ſaid, at 
in Nome times, to reſemble the bleating of 
| flock of ſheep, and, at others, to 
ge.. 
\n, IPwitate the ſhriller notes of the cat. 
ne! The chief of their food being fiſh, 
of ey are very expert at catching them. 


.nd here the herrings are found in ſhoals, 


ere Die ſeals are often ſeen, and they de- 
fat our them by thouſands: but, when 
pon he herring retires, the ſeal is obliged 

o hunt after fiſh which are ſtronger, 
nd more-capable of evading the pur- 
it. In deep waters, however, they 
re extremely ſwift, and dive with 
reat rapidity. The ſmaller and weaker 


their 
8 


and mutually aſſiſt each other in diſ- 


hes have no other means to eſcape 
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their tyranny, than by darting into the 
ſhallows. TS, 2 
They are the tyrants of the element 
in which they chiefly reſide, and are 
not deſtitute of courage even upon 
land, except on thoſe ſhores where there 
are numbers of inhabitants, and from 
whence they have been frequently pur: 
ſued. Along the deſert coaſts, where 
they ſeldom meet with any interruptio 
from man, they are bold and intrepid 
and. make a very defperate reſiſtance 
but a ſlight blow on the noſe imme 
diately kills them, otherwiſe they wil 
endure many wounds, Where they are 
not frequently diſturbed, they uſually 
fleep very ſoundly ; and it is the 
that the hunters ſuprize them. Thi 
Europeans, who go into the Greegland 
ſeas upon the whale-fiſhery, ſurround 
them with nets, and deftroy them, bu. 
the Greenlander takes them in a diff. 
ferent manner: he paddles away in hi 
little boat, and when he ſees one 0 
theſe animals aſleep on the fide of 
rock, darts his lance with unerring ain 
and buries its point in the animal's ide 
The-ſeal inſtantly planges into the tea 
and dives to the — ; but the lane 
kas a bladder faſtened to one end, wy 
f CCD 
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keeps: buoyant, and reſiſts the animal's 
deſcent ; it therefore riſes frequently to 
me top of the water, and every time 
receives a ſtroke from the Greenlander's 
dar, till he at laſt diſpatches it. 

Theſe animals are more wary in our 
climate, and very ſeldom ſuffer the 
hunter: to approach them. They fre- 
quently appear upon the rocks of the 
i coaſt, baſking in the ſun, or 
pon the inacceffible cliffs left dry by 
e ebbing of the tide. There they 
ontinue, and are extremely vigilant, 
ontinually raifing their heads to look 
bout them, to ſee if any enemy ap- 
roaches : the only method therefore 
hat can be taken is to ſhoot them; but 
| they happen to eſcape, they haſten 
owards the ſea, throwing up ftones and 
irt behind them as they ſcramble a- 


OUNC : 
bung, at the ſame time expreſſing their 
ö ag by the moſt piteous moaning, 
hi ould they nap pen to be over-taken, 
_ make a vigorous defence with 


leir feet and teeth. 


*. The ſeal is good food, and 1s often 
gde ten by voyagers : it is killed for the 
e ſea of its Aki n, and for the oil which 


made of its fat; a yo ung ſeal. yield. 
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ing about eight gallons ; their ſkins are 
2 for —— covers for trunks, 
ot - pouches, and many other con- 
veniences: thoſe of the lake Baikal, 
are ſold to the Chineſe, who dye them; 
and fell them to the Mongals to face 
their fur-coats. Theſe animals are the 
wealth of the Greenlanders, fupplying 
them with every neceffary of life. At 
the tables of the great, the fleſh off 
this animal was formerly found: amon 
other extraordinary. rarities, at a feal 
provided by archbithop Nevell for Ed- 
ward the 1V th, there were twelve ſeals 
and porpoiſes provided. 
The ſeal indeed is common on moſt 
of the y ſhores of Great-Britain 
and Ireland, eſpecially on the northeri 
goaſts. In Wales, it frequents the 
coaſts of Caernarvonſhire, and Angle- 
fea. am: 
The natural hiftory of this animal 
may be further elucidated by the fol 
lowing extracts from a letter of ti 
reverend Dr. William Borlaſe, date 
October 24, 1763. | 
„The ſeals are ſeen in the greatelWc« 
plenty on the ſhores of Cornwal be 
the months of May, June, and Jul in h 
ve AS | 66 c 
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&« They are of different ſizes, ſome 
23 large as a moderate cow, and from 
that downwards to a ſmall calf, 

„ © Fhey feed on moft forts of fiſh 
ich they can maſter, and are ſeen 
e Wearching for their prey near ſhore, 
e here the whiſtling fiſh, wraws, and 
0 Wolacks reſort. 
WY © They are very ſwift in their pro- 
ol depth of water, dive like a hot 
17 Wand mils in a trice at fifty yards diſ- 
Mee - ſo that weaker fiſhes cannot 
d- oid their tyranny, except in ſhallow 
alWater. A perfon of the pariſh of Sen- 
an ſaw, not long ſince, a ſeal in pur- 
otWit of a mullet (that ſtrong and ſwift 
ai :) the ſeal turned it to and fro in 
erieep water, as a greyhound does a 
there: the mullet at laſt found it had 
ric way to eſcape, but by running into 
oal-water: the ſeal purſued ; and the 
mißrmer to get more ſurely out of dan- 
tor, threw itſelf on its fide, by which 
ans it darted into ſhoaler water thaa 
late could have ſwam in with the depth 
its paunch and fins, and ſo eſcaped. 
ate“ The ſeal brings her young about 
al beginning of autum; our fiſher- 
wh in have ſeen two ſucking their dam 
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8 the ſame time, Ly 203 ſtood in the 
a in a per ICU tion. 
10 Their end in ſwimming is always 
00 water, more ſo than that of : 
7 They ſleep on rocks ſurrounded 
by the ſea, or on the leſs acceſſible 
parts of our clifts, left dry by the ebb 
of the tide; and if diſturbed by any 
thing, take care to tumble over th 
rocks into the ſea, They are extreme. 
ly. watchful, and never ſleep long with - 
out moving; ſeldom longer than a mi- 
nute; then raiſe their heads, and i 
they hear or ſee nothing more than or- 
dinary, lie down again, and fo on, 
raiſing their heads a little, and re- 
clining them - alternately in about 
minute's time. Nature 1cems to hay 
given them this precaution, as being 


unprovided with auricles, or extern I 
cars; and conſequently not hearing fore 
very quick, nor for any great dir 
ee Me, Wien 

f ſtor 
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IIS animal is called the great ſe: fes 

calf by Mr. Buffon; it reſembles tu 
former, but grows to the gt 3 

twelve 
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twelve foet. There was one deſcri- 
„ ded in the Philofophical Tranſactions, 
ick was ſeven feet and a half long, 
though fo young as hardly to have any 
teeth : : the full growth of the 3 
ſeal is about 4 feet. This animal, 
which is confidered as the largeſt of 
the ſeal family, inhabits the coaſt of 
Scotland, and the ſouth of Greenland. 
The ſkin is very thick, and is uſed by 
the Greenlanders to cut thongs out of 
for their ſeal-fiſhery. This ts perhaps 
the ſame with the great Kamtſchatkan 
ſeal, weighing about eight hundred 
— and called by the Ruffians, 
kiach. 2 


Tux HOODED. SEAL. 


ry has a ſtrong folded ſkin on the 
\noforetread, which it can, at pleafure, 
row over its eyes and noſe, to de- 
ſend them from ſtones and fand in 
ſtormy weather. The bair of this ani- 
mal is white, with an under- coat wy 
thick black wool, which makes it a 

pear of a fine grey. It inhabits the 
Mouth of Greenland and Newfoundland; 
nd in the laſt mentioned place is called 
the hooded ſeal. The hunters ſay they 
12 cannot 
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cannot kill this animal till they remove Mhac' 
the integument on the head. the 
There is a variety which inhabits 
Greenland, with rough briſtly hair, 
intermixed like that of a hog, and of a 

pale brown colour. The natives make 


q 7 of its ſkin, turning the hairy 


de inwards. 


THIS animal has a pointed head, 
and a thick body, of a whitiſh grey 
colour, with two black creſcents on the 
fades, the horas pointing towards each 
other: but it does not attain this mark 
till the fifth year, and, before that 
period, changes colour annually ; the 
Greenlanders diſtinguiſhing it by dif-Mak; 
ferent names every year. It inhabits 
Greenland and Newfoundland, and 1 
the moſt valuable kind: the {kin is the 
beſt and the thickeſt, and it produces 

the moſt oil. It grows to the length of 
nine feet. | | 
I here is a variety of this ſpecies in 
the lake Baikal; it is a large kind, We 
with yellow hair, and a large cheſnut- e 
coloured mark on the hind-part of theWWai 
17 back, Mey 
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back, covering almoſt a third part of 


ll Taz LITTLE SEAL. 


r THIS is the little ſea-calf of Mr. 
Buffon, and has the four middle-teeth 
of the upper-Jaw bifurcated, and two 
in the middle of the lower-jaw are tri- 
furcated. It has only the rudiment of 

ad, Wan ear: the hair is ſoft, ſmooth, and 

rey longer than in the common feal : the 
the colour is dufky on the head and back, 
ach nd browniſh beneath. The webs of the 
ark Meet extend confiderably beyond the 
hatFitoes and nails, and the length of the 
the Manimal is from two to three feet. It 


11f-Mimhabits the fea near the iſland of Juan 


bits Fernandez, and the ſeal-hunters atfirm 
1 withat they often obſerve a fmall ſpecics 
of about two feet, or two feet and an 
half in length, on the coaſt of New- 
toundland. Mr. Buffon was certainly 
Impoſed on, when he was informed thar 
the fpecimen he ſaw in the French 
ung's cabinet came from India; Dam- 
wt-Wier, and mapy modern voyagers to the 
theFLaſt-Indies, having aflerted that they 
ack, ever ſaw any ſeals there. | 
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Tas URSINE SEAL, OR THI 
S EA-B EAR. 


THERE are three marine animals, 

called the ſea-lion, the ſea- bear, and 

the manati, which keep a particular 
Htuation, and ſeem divided between 

the north-eaſt of Aſia, and the north- 

weſt of America, in the narrow ſeas 

between theſe vaſt continents. From 

une to September they inhabit the 

iſlands that are ſcattered in the ſeas be- 

tween Kamtſchatka and America, in 

order to propagate and ung forth 

their young in full ſecurity. In Sep- 

tember they quit their ſtations, greatly 

| emaciated; ſome returning to the Aſia- If 
tic, and others to the American ſhores; 

but, like the ſea-otters, they are con- 

2 to thoſe ſeas between lat. 50 and 
s The urſine ſeal, or ſea-bear, leads 
a moſt indolent life during the three 
months in ſummer. They are extremelyunc 
fat when they arrive at the iſlands ; but 
while they remain there they are hardly 
ever in motion, confining themſelve 
for whole weeks to one particular ſpot, 
and ſleeping a great part of the „ 
11 5 | | they 
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they eat nothing, and are totally in- 

+ ative, except the employment the fe- 
males have in ſuckling their young. 
They live together in families, each 
„nale having a _ hag number of females, 
a which he watches with the jealouſy of 
aan eaſtern monarch. Though they are 
aa aſſembled by thoufands on the ſhores, 
h- cach family is ſeparated from the reſt, 
uM The old male animals, which are deſti- 
zumute of females, or deſerted by them, 
live apart, and are exceſſively ſplenetic, 
. and quarrelſome. They are 
remarkably fierce, and ſo attached to 
their old haunts, that they would ſooner 
die than be driven from them. They 
have a ſtrong ſcent like that of the goat. 
If another approaches their ſtation, 
they are rouſed from their indolence 
and immediately ſnap at it, and a com- 
bat naturally enſues. In the conflict 
they perhaps intrude upon the premiſes 
of another, which inſtantly excites his 
ndignation,- ſo that the diſcord ſome- 
imes becomes univerſal. . 
The other males are alſo eafily of- 
fended ; the principal cauſe of their 
düſputes is when another attempts to 
ſeduce, one of their miſtreſſes, or a 


ſult 


me Poung female of the family : this in- 
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fult infallibly produces a combat, and 
the conqueror is immediately attended 
by the Whole ſeraglio, who always de- 
ſert the unhappy vanquiſhed. © Some- 
times a quarrel ariſes from their inter- 
fering in the difputes of others; and 
their battles are generally terrible: the 
wounds they give and receive are very 
deep, and reſemble the cuts of à ſabre, 
At the concluſion of a battle, they 
ufually plunge into the ſea to waſh 
_ the blood. | 
- be male is very fond of his young, and 
if any perſon endeavours to take away his 
cub, he ſtands on the defenſive, while 
the female carries it away in her mouth; 
but if ſhe ſhould happen to drop it, the 
male immediately quits the enemy, 
chaſtiſes her, and beats her againſt the 
ſtones, till ſhe is ready to expite: when 
ſhe recovers, ſhe preſents herſelf in the 
moſt ſuppliant manner to the male, falls 
down tubmiffively before him, and 
waſhes his feet with her tears, while 
he is ſtalking about in the moſt inſult- 
ing manner: but, if the cub is carried 
oft, he teftifies the deepeſt affliction, 
and ſhews all the tokens of great con- 
cern. As the female uſually brings but 
one at à time, and. never more than 
£3: f TWO, 
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two, it is -probably. on that account 
that he is the more ſenſibly affected 
xith his misfortune, "TH 

Theſe animals are very ſwift in the 
mater, and ſwim at the rate of ſeven 
miles an hour. When wounded, they 
will ſeize the boat, in which their ene- 
mics are, and carry it along with vaſt 
mpetuofity ; and ſometimes they even 
ink it. | 

The male 1s confiderably larger than 
the female. The bodies of each are of 
a conic form, being very thick before, 
and tapering to the tail. The length 
of a large one is about eight feet, and 
the greateſt circumference about five: 
the weight about eight hundred pounds. 
The noſe projects ſomewhat like that 
tf a pug- dog, the noſtrils are oval, the 
ps thick, and the whiſkers long and 
hite. When the mouth is cloſed, the 
eeth lock into each other: in the up- 
per-Jaw are four cutting- teeth, each 
baving two prongs, and on each fide 
sa ſmall ſharp canine tooth bending 
awards, with another near it which is 
ger: the grinders, which reſemble 
ine teeth, are fix in number in each 
aw : there are four cutting, and two 
mine teeth in the lower- jaw, but only 
our 
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four grinders in each jaw; making in uy 
the whole thirty-ſix teeth. The tongue 


is flit, and the eyes large and promi- 
nent, which it can cover at pleaſure 
with a fleſhy membrane: the ears are 
finall and ſharp-pointed, hairy without, 
and ſmooth within. The length of the 
fore legs is about two feet, on which 
are toes which are covered with 
naked ſkin, ſo that externally th 
feem a thapeleſs maſs,” and have only 
the rudiments of nails to five latent 
toes: the hind legs, which are about 
cwenty-two inches long, are fixed t 
the body quite behind, in ſome degree 
like thoſe of feals, but the animal is 
capable of bringing them forward, and 
even uſes them ro ſcratch its head 
Theſe feet are about a foot broad, an 
are divided into five toes, each divided 
by a large web. The length of the 
tail is nor above two inches. 
The hair of theſe animals is long 
and rough, beneath which is a foil. 
down of a bay colour: their genera 
colour is black, but the hairs of the 
old ones are tipt with grey: the fe 
males are aſh-coloured. The fleſh ol 
the old males is very nauſeous, but that 
of the'temales reſembles lamb, and the 
young 
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young ones, when roaſted, are as deli- 
ate eating as ſucking pigs. 


Tas ALM 
THE male has an arched projecting 


out, hanging five or fix inches below 
the under-jaw ; the eyes are large, and 
he whiſkers long; the hair on the 
body is ſhort, and of a dun- colour; 
bat on the neck is a little longer: the 
ket which are ſhort and duiky, have 
re toes upon each, furnifhed with 
tails ; the hind-feet have the appcar- 
ance of large fins. Ihe length of a 
lull grown male is about twenty feet, 
nd the greateſt circumference about 
fteen, The female has a blunt noſe, 
notty at the top, and wide noſtrils : 
e fore-legs are twenty inches long, 
and the toes are furniſhed with flat ob- 
Nong nails: inſtead of legs, the hind 
parts are divided into two large forked 
ins, and it has no tail. The body of 
his animal is covered with ſhort ruſt- 
cloured hair; and the lengih, from 
the noſe to the fins, is about four yards, 
and the greateſt circumference about 
wo yards and an half. 


Theſe 
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Theſe animals inhabit the ſeas be fu 
tween Kamtſchatka and America. They? 
are ſeen in great numbers in June an 
July, which is their breeding ſeaſon, or 
the iſlands which they reſort to in or- 
der to ſuckle their young on ſhort 
The male ſhews no great attachment tc 
the young, but the Female is exceſhve-i 
ly fond of them, and is upon thoſe oc 
caſions remarkably fierce. Ohe df 
lord Anſon's ſailors was killed by th 
enraged dam of a whelp which he had 
robbed her of *. In the evening both 
male and female ſwim a little way out 
to ſea, the latter carrying the young on 
her back, which the male frequent] 
puſhes off, meaning, perhaps, by that 
means to teach it to ſwim. _ 

Like the ſea-bear, they arrive on the 
breeding iſlands very Hat and full 0 
blood. When theſe animals are in mo- 
tion, they have the appearance of a 
large ſkin full of oil, from the tremu- 
lous movement of the blubber which 
1s ſometimes a foot thick, on which ac- 
count the Spaniards call them wolves of 
oil. One of theſe animals has been 
known to yield a butt of oil, and they at 


®* Anſon's Voy. 124. | 
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xcellent, is eatable. 
dination of beef, to diſtinguiſh it from 
amb. 


endous appearance, they are exceſ- 
rely timid, except at the breeding 
aſon. 
to the water with great precipitation; 
if awakened from their ſleep by 
ows, or any loud noiſe, they are in 
je utmoſt terror and confuſion, fall- 


t, when they perceive it is impoffi- 


eir enemy with uncommon fury. 
he Kampſchatkans either ſhoot them 


eir ſleep with lances. They make 


into cords, The blubber and the 
Ih they eſteem very palatable ; but 
e Kamtſchatkans make a jelly from 
feet, which they think delicious. 


K : Like 


57 
p full of blood, that two hogſheads have 
deen filled with what has come from 
ne animal. The fleſh, though not 
It was eaten by 
ord Anſon's people under the deno- 


je fleſh of ſeal, which they called 


Though the old animals have a tre- 


At other times they plunge. 


g down and trembling in every part: 
e for them to eſcape, they grow deſ- 
rate, roar tremendouſly, and attack 
ich poiſoned arrows, or kill them in 


ves of the ſkin, and ſometimes cut 


| 
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Like the former, theſe animals aſſo. 
ciate in families, but in ſmaller num. 
bers: the males are equally jealous of 
their miſtreſſes, and have frequently | 
bloody battles upon their account, A T 
ſea-lion of ſuperior courage has a great- * 
ex number in his ſeraglio than the 105 
others. In the Kamtſchatkan ſeas, they Nhe 
generally make choice of ſome inſula- 
ted rocks for their ftation, where their 
roar is to be heard at the diſtance of 
two miles; the cry of the young re- 
ſembling the bleating of ſheep. Theſe 
animals are of a heavy inactive diſpoſi- 
tion, fond of wallowing in miry places, 
and, like ſwine, lying one upon ano- Hund 
ther, making a noiſe ſomewhat like the 
grunting of thoſe animals, and ſome-Wh. 
times ſnorting like horſes in full vigour, 
As they are very inactive on land, a 
Sentinel is placed by each herd to pre- 
vent a ſurprize, who, at the appearance 
of danger, gives a certain ſignal to the 
reft. Theſe animals abſtain from food 
in the breeding ſeaſon *, and, before 
that time is elapſed, become excecding 
lean, At other times, they feed onWro 
ſeals, fiſh, and fea-otters. 


— a. A. A. * 
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q Tux MANATI. 
. THIS animal, in nature, very nearly 


zpproaches the whale, Like the whale, 
it brings forth in the water, and like 
the whale, ſuckles its young in that 
element. Like the whale, it has no 
yoice, and, like that animal, has an 
horizontal broad tail, without even the 
mdiments of hind feet. Indeed what 


75 ure called feet, are little more than fins, 
Fring for ſwimming; they are never 
<4 to affiſt the animal in walking, or 


anding, for it never 5 aſhore, nor 
ver attempts to clim 
he ſeal and walrus. 


*. ln the head and body, the manati is 
2 aped ſomewhat like the ſeal; the fore- 


egs or hands are alſo very much in the 
une manner, ſhort and webbed, but 
aving only four claws; theſe too are 
roportionably ſhorter than in the other 
mmal, and placed nearer the head; 
onſequently they are not adapted to 
ſhſt its motions upon land. But in 
e hinder parts it differs Rd from 


al being perfectly that of a fiſh, all 
xtended like a fan, without even the 
K 2 veſtiges 


the rocks, like 


ll the animals of the ſeal kind; the 
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| veſtiges of thoſe bones which form th 
| legs and feet of others of the ſeal kind 
. Theſe animals are of an enormou 
| 


ſize: Dampier aſſerts that ſome of ther 9 

| are twenty-eight feet long, and weiohiM.: : 
* eight thouſand pounds *, The ſkin paw 
which is of a blackiſh colour, is ve nd 

tough and hard, and full of inequalitie The 

like the bark of oak, on which are ſcat phil 

tered a few hairs, like briſtles, of abo Wat 

an inch long. In proportion to the aii are. 

mal, the eyes are exceeding ſmall, Mor 
"exceeding thoſe of a ſheep in fize. 1 eg 

is deftitute of external ears, havin 0 f 

only two orifices which are ſo ſmall IMthe 

hardly to admit a quill. The tongs larg 

is pointed and very ſmall. It has Mit © 

teeth, inſtead of which it has two ſoli mil 

white bones, extending the whole lengt;; + 

of both jaws, which ſerve inſtead office, 

grinders, The lips are double, a ing 

near the junction of the two jaws, ton 


mouth is full of white tubular briftle 
anſwering the ſame purpoſe as the Hues 
minæ in whales, to hinder the foofflag: 
from running out with the water. Thea} 
lips are alſo full of briſtles, ſerving, imo 
Read of teeth, to cut the ſtrong roſy, 


— 


* Dampier i. 35, 39. | | lan 
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| th | 
indhof the ſea- plants, which floating aſhore 
noh point out the vicinity of theſe animals. 


The female manati produces but one 
at a time, which ſhe holds with her 
paws to her. boſom, where it ſticks cloſe, 
and accompanies her wherever ſhe goes, 
The manati can hardly be called am- 
phibious, as it never entirely leaves the 
water, only raifing its head out of the 
ſtream, to reach the graſs on the fides 
of the rivers. It feeds entirely upon 
regetablgs, and therefore never chooſes 
to go far in the open ſea, but frequents 
the edges of the ſhores, and chietly the 
large rivers of ſouth America, where 
it is often found above two thouſand 
miles from the ocean. It is alſo found 
in the ſeas near Kamtſchatka, where it 
feeds upon the weeds which are grow- 
Ing near the ſhore. At the bottom of 


are ſeen harmleſsly grazing among tur- 
tles and other cruſtaceous fiſhes, neither 
offering nor fearing any outrage, In 
calm weather thete animals, when un- 
moleſted, keep together in large com- 
panies near the mouths of rivers. In 
the time off flood, they come fo cloſe to 


with his hand, 
| 5 They 


ſome of the Indian bays, theſe animals 


land that a perſon may ſtroke them 
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THEE live in ſmall families, conſiſting 
of a male, a female, a half-grown youny 
one, and a very ſmall one; each- fami- 
. not being far diſtant from another, 

he females oblige their young to ſwim 
before them, while the other old ones 
furround, and guard them on every fide, 
The affe&ion between the male and fe- 
male is very ſtrong, for, if the latter 
ſhould happen to be attacked, the former 
will defend her to the utmoſt, and, if 
ſhe is killed, he attends her body to the 
ſhore, and, for ſeveral days after, con- 
tinues to ſwim about the place at which 
ſhe was landed. Theſe animals bring 
forth in autumn, and are ſuppoſed to go 
with young about a year. 

The manati has no voice nor cry, 
and makes no kind of noiſe except what 
proceeds from breathing. The inter- 
nal parts of this animal reſemble thoſe 
of an horſe, its inteſtines being long 
than any other creature, the horſe — 
ly excepted. 

Theſe animals are vaſtly voracious, 

and, when their hunger is appealed, 
they fall aſleep on their backs. During 
their repaſt, they are ſo intent upon 
their food, that any perſon may go 
among them and make choice of ors 

«be Jed 12e 
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be pleaſes. Peter Martyr informs us 
achat one of theſe animals lived in a 
- lake of Hiſpaniola for twenty-five years, 
r. which was ſo tame as to come to the 
m Wedge of the ſhore on being called, and 
es MWwould even perform the part of a ferry, 
e. Nrarrying ſeveral people on its back at 
e- Wonce to the oppoſite ſhore. The back 
er Hand fides of theſe animals are uſuall 

er above water, and as their {kin is filled 
il vich a ſpecies of louſe peculiar to them, 
great numbers of gulls are continually 
perching on their backs, and picking 


ch Mout the inſects. 
nol They remain the whole year in the 
co WAmerican and Kamtſchatkan ſeas, but 


they are ſo very lean in winter that 
„ou may even number their ribs. Sy 
nat Ware uſually taken by harpoons, and, at- 
er- Fer they are ſtruck, it requires the uni- 


ole Med ſtrength of thirty men to draw them 


I, dn ſhore. Sometimes when they are 

ransfixed, they will faſten their paws 
pon the rocks, and ftick ſo cloſe as to 
eave the ſkin behind them before they 
n be forced off. When one of theſe 


animals is truck, its companions ſwim 
bon Wo its aſſiſtance; ſome of which endea- 
go our to overturn the boat by getting 


der it; others attempt to break the 
6 . P rope, 
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rope, by reſſing it down; and othen fin 
ſtrike at the harpoon with their tails, WW me 
with a view of forcing it out, in which I Tb 
they often ſucceed. mo 
zen expoſed to the ſun, the fat ot "9! 
blubber of the manati, which lies un- W. 
der the ſkin, has a moſt delicious ſmell, I hei 
and taſte, and is far ſuperior to the far fin 
of any other ſea-animal : it has alſof che 
this peculiar property, that the heat of 
the ſun will not make it grow rancid, 
or injure it in the leaſt, It taſtes lik 
the oil of ſweet almonds, and, in all 
caſcs where butter 1s 1 it is a moſt 
excellent ſubſtitute. quantity of 
it may be taken without Ang: leaſt inju- I *ts 
ry, as it has no other effect than that of i ear 
keep ping, the body open. The fat of i 3c 
the tail is of a 2 n and, Th 
when boiled, is more delicate than the fee 
former. The fleſh is redder and lar 
coarſer. than beef, and may be kept a the 
great while in the hotteſt weather, iſ 29c 
without putrifying. It requires a long} >. 
time in boiling, and afterwards has bel 
ſomewhat the taſte of beef. The fat *if 
of the young ones has the flavour of et 
ork, and the lean reſembles veal. 
ome are of opinion, that the fleſh of 
this animal refembles that of a _— 
which 
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which is indeed extremely probable, 
WW fince they are found in the ſame ele- 
ment, and live upon the ſame food. 
The turtle is a dehcacy well known a- 

mong us, and is highly prized by the 
Ml voluptuaries of the city of London. 
When dur luxuries are ſufficiently 
1 W heightened to introduce the manati, a 
+ fingle animal would be ſufficient for 
the feaſt of a lord mayor. 


THE SEA APE. 


Mr. Stellar deſcribes a very fingular 
animal, which he ſaw on the coaſt of 
America *, which he calls a ſea ape. 
Its head reſembles that of a dog, its 
ears are ſhort and ercQ, its eyes large, 
and it has a kind of beard on each lip. 
The length of its body is about five 
feet, and its form thick and round, but 
largeſt near the head, and tapering to 
the tail, which has two prongs. The 
body is covered with thick hair, which 
is grey on the back, and red on the 
belly; but our author ſays he could 
diſcover neither feet nor paws. It was 
extremely frolickſome, and diverted 1t- 


6— 


* Hiſt, Kamtſchatka, 136. 
| ſelf 


'might be touched with a pole ; but, if 


18 We Betvoa., 
ſelf with variety of monkey tricks; 
ſometimes ſwimming on the one fide of 
the ſhip, and ſometimes on the other, 


obſerving it with great amazement, It 
frequently came ſo near the veſſel that it 


any perſoh moved, it would immediate- T) 
ly retire. Sometimes it would raiſe it- E; 
(UF fo ws to have a third part of ite 
body out of the water, and continue 
erect for a conſiderable time; then, 
ſuddenly darting under the ſhip, appear 
in an inſtant on the other ide, in. the 

ſame attitude; and this it would repeat 

for thirty or forty times together, 80 
Sometimes it would bring up a ſea U 
plant, which it would wantonly toſs a 
about and catch again in its mouth, iſ 


playing a number of fantaſtic tricks of 
with i. _ 
Taz BELUGA. 0 


THE beluga is another obſcure ani- * 
mal of this claſs; it is found in the ſea 
between Kamtſchatka and Tartary ; in "IR 
that between Kamtſchatka and Ame- 
rica, and in the frozen ſea near the in 
mouth of the Jeneſei. It meaſures from ? 
fiftcen to twenty feet long, and three 

or 
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xr four feet round: in its feet and tail 

t agrees with the ſeal, but its teeth are 

ke thoſe of a cow. On the neck are 

o holes, from which water iſſues as 

om a ſpout. It has a ſmall quantity 

f hair on its body, but fo thinly ſcat- 
ered, that the ſkin, which is white, ap- 

ears through it. 

Theſe animals live on fiſh, and aſſem- 
le in large numbers. They carry their 
ſoung upon their backs, and avoid 
hallow places; ſeldom going up rivers 
r very near the ſhore, 


Tux BAT. 


SOME naturaliſts have thought ani- 
als of the bat kind ſo much partaking 
th. che nature of the bird and the beaſt, 
3 at they have been at a loſs in which 
ink to place them; but theſe doubts 
Kft no longer: they are now univer- 
ly allowed to take their place among 
adrupeds; to which they are evident- 

| entitled by their hair, their teeth, 
Pl d their bringing forth their young 
we; as well as hy the reft of their 
abitudes and conformations. The bat 


* is indeed been placed among birds by 
rom ny, Geſner, and Aldrovandus, but 


they 
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they did not conſider that it wanted 
every character of that order of ani- 
mals, except the power of flying. This 
animal indeed, in ſome meaſure, pre- 
ſents the appearance of a bird, when it 
is ſeen with an aukward and ſtruggling 
motion, ſupporting itſelf in the air at 
the duſk of the evening; but naturaliſts, 
who ought to watch its habitudes, and 
inſpect its formation, are inexcuſable 
for concurring in the miſtake, It not 
only brings forth its young alive, as! 
have already mentioned, but it alſo 
ſuckles them: its mouth is furniſhed 
with teeth; its lungs are formed like 
thoſe of quadrupeds ; its inteſtines and 

its ſkeleton perfectly reſemble them. 
The ſpecies of bat which 1s moſt 
common in England, is about the ſize 
of a mouſe, or nearly two inches and 
an half in length. The members, which 
are uſually called wings, are, in reality, 
only the 0 interior toes of the fore- 
feet, produced to a great length, and 
connected by a thin membrane, which 
alſo extends to the hind legs and the 
tail. The firſt toe is quite looſe, ſerv- 
ing as a heel when the animal walks, or 
as an hook, when it chooſes to adhere 
to any thing. The hind feet are diſen- 
RY gegaged 


aged from the ſurrounding ſkin, and 
divided into five toes, furniſhed with 
pretty. ſtrong claws, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling thoſe of a mouſe. The ſkin or 
membrane by which it flies is of a 


2 duſky colour: the body is covered with 
ts, z ſhort mouſe-coloured fur, tinged with 


ed. The eyes are very ſmall, the ears 
ſhort, and the extent of the wings nine 
inches. 


"7 This animal makes its firſt appear- 
lo ace in England early in ſummer, and 
ed egins its flight in the duſk of the 
ke Vening. It uſually haunts the fides 


nd ef woods, glades, and ny walks; 
and frequently ſkims along the ſurface 
of water in purſuit of gnats and inſects. 
ze MM heſe, however, are not its only food, 
nd {Wor it will not refuſe meat of any kind, 
ch Nrherever it can find it. The flight of 
y, e bat is a laborious irregular move- 
re- Dent, and, when interrupted in its 
nd Hourſe, it finds it difficult to prepare for 
ich Neond elevation; ſo that if it happens 
o ſtrike againſt any object, and falls to 
he ground, it ſeldom can eſcape. It 
lever appears but in the moſt pleaſant 
wenings, when its Prey are generall 
-n- road, and always flies in purſuit wit 
ol mouth open, At other times it con- 
Vor. IV. L tinues 
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tinues in its retreat, which is generaã T 
the chink of a building in a ruinou ien 
ſtate, or the hollow of a tree. Even i de 
ſummer, this little animal fleeps ton 
reateſt part of its time, never venturWexpo 
ing out by day-light, nor in rainy th 
evenings. It is in queſt of prey but Wome 
ſmall part of the night, as it preſent! Harn 
ſatisfies the demands of hunger, and r:MWadu 
turns again to its hole. uit « 
At the approach of winter, the Hot 
prepares for its ſtate of lifeleſs inattiMuna 
vity, and always prefers a place where 
it may be ſafe from interruption, t 
where it may be conveniently an 
warmly lodged. It retires into cave 
buildings in a ruinous fituation, th 
roofs of houſes, or hollow trees, wher 
it remains during the whole winter, | 
a ſtate of torpid inactivity; ſuſpende 
by the hind feet, and cloſely wrappe 
up in the membranes of the fore feet 
regardleſs of the external damps th 
| ſurround it. This is the only anim 
that will venture to remain in fright 
ful ſubterranean abodes, where 1t con 
ti nues in a ſtate of torpidity, unaffecte 
by every change of weather. 


Theſ 
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Thoſe, however, which are not ſuffi- 
ently provident to procure themſelves. 
a deep retreat, where the cold and heat 
lo not eſſentially vary, are ſometimes | 
xpoſed to great inconveniencies; for, 
1 the midſt of winter, the weather is 
ometimes ſo extremely mild as to 
arm them prematurely into life, and 
nduce them to quit their holes in pur- 
ut of food, at a time when nature has 
ot provided a ſupply. Theſe unfor- 
nate'adventurers have ſeldom ſtrength 
oreturn ; but, having exhauſted them- 
elves in a vain purſuit, after inſects 
mich are not to be found at that ſea- 
on of the year, are deſtroyed by the 
nel, or ſome other animal of prey. 
This creature brings forth 1n ſummer, 
r, ad generally produces from two to 
nd ive at a time. We are aſſured, by 
ppe.innzus, that the female prepares no 
feeſſheſt for her young. She is ſatisfied 
tha ich the firſt hole ſhe meets, where, 
1maWicking herſelf up by her hooks againſt 
ochre fides of her apartment, ſhe Piers 
er young to hang at the nipple, and 
ontinue thus ior the fart or ſecond 
ay, But, when ſhe becomes very 
unory, and finds it abſolutely ne- 
L 2 ceſſary 
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ceſſary to go abroad, ſhe ſticks her lit- 
tle ones againſt the wall, to which they 
firmly adhere, and patiently wait till 
her return. | 5 
From what has been ſaid, it is very alm 
apparent that this animal is cloſely al- Th 
lied to the quadruped race, and its f- chr 
militude to that of birds 1s infinitely Wall 
leſs ſtriking. Nature, indeed, has fur-Mthe 
niſhed birds with very ſtrong peQtoralſWterr 
muſcles, to move the wings and diretMgre: 
their flight; ſo has it allo furniſhed 
this animal: but the great labour re- Tr 
_ quired in flying ſoon fatigues it, and, 
though birds can continue whole days 


upon the wing, the bat becomes wear 1 
in leis than an hour, and returns to cM}; i+ 
Joy the darknels of its retreat. inca 

This bat, ſo common in great Brin: 
tain, may be confidered as an harmlei j; 
inoffenſive animal; though it ſome Hand 


times ſteals into a larder, and like: 
mouſe, commits its petty thefts upoꝶhpf + 
the fatteſt parts of bacon. But thi 
does not often happen, it being princ! 
pally employed in purſuing inſects tha 
are much more noxious to us than th 


animal can poſſibly be. 


THI 
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Tux LONG-EARED-BAT. 


"SS: 


THE ears of this animal are thin, 
7 MW lmoſt pellucid, and above an inch long, 
-The body and tail are only one inch 
i- three quarters long. This animal, and 
yu other bats, except the tergate, and 
the horſe-ſhoe, have a ſmaller, oc in- 
ternal ear, ſerving as a valve to the 
greater, when the animal is aſleep. 


Tut GREAT BAT OF MADA- 
GASCAR. 


THE bats which are ſeen in Great- 
cl-WBritain, are inoffenfive and minute; 
incapable, from their ſize, of injuring 


pri mankind, and not ſufficiently numerous 
le!Mto incommode them; but in the Eaft 
me 


and Weſt Indies, there 1s a larger race 
xe Wot bats, that are truly formidable: one 
1Pof them is a dangerous enemy; but, 
hen they unite in flocks, they become 
readful. Des Marchais fays, that if 
he inhabitants of the African coaft, 
rere to eat animals of the bat kind, as 
hey do in the Eaſt Indies, they would 
ever want a fapply of proviſions, They 


3 are 
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are ſo numerous, that, when they fly, WW for 
they obſcure the ſetting ſun: early in IM the 
the morning, they are ſeen ſticking Win 
upon the tops of trees, and clinging to if po! 
each other like bees when they warm. of 
The Europeans often amuſe themſelves IM hes 
with ſhooting them, and the negroes in 
are expert in killing them; but they ani 
regard the bat with horror, and would Th 
net eat it if they were ſtarving. flet 

The largeſt that we have any certain for 
account of, is the great bat of Mada- the 

aſcar, called by Mr. Buffon the rouſ- till 
Rite, This animal is about a foot] the 
longer from the tip of the noſe to the tha 
inſertion of the tail; and its extent hot 
from the tip of one wing to the tip of ret 
the other, is about four feet. It has large ¶ thi 
canine teeth; four cutting teeth above, ¶ the 
and four below: the noſe is black andi fov 
ſharp, and the ears large and naked; 
the talons are very crooked, ſtrong, and 
compreſſed fideways. It has no tail. 
Theſe. animals vary in colour, ſome 
being entirely of a reddiſh brown, 
others of a brighter red, and others 
duſky. It reſembles the common bat 
in the form of its wings, in its manneſf cre 
of flying, and in its internal confort in 
mation. This formidable Oy 1 

ound 
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„bound in Guinea, Madagaſcar, and all 
nme iſlands from thence to the remoteſt 
g Jin the Indian ocean. When they re- 
ol poſe, they ſtick themſelves on the tops 
1. Jof the talleſt trees, and hang with their 
heads downward ; but, when they are 
es in motion, they ſometimes fettle upon 
animals, and even upon man himſelf, 
They devour indiſcriminately fruits, 
fleſh, and inſects, and are ſo extremely 
fond of the Juice of the palm- tree, that 
they will intoxicate themſelves with it 
till they drop to the ground. At night 
they are heard in the foreſts at more 
than two miles diſtance, with a moſt 
horrible din; but they uſually begin to 
tetire at the approach of day. No- 
thing is ſafe from the Jebredations of 
theſe noxions animals; they deſtro 
fowls and domeſtic animals, unleſs the 
are carefully ſecured, and frequent! 
faſten upon the inhabitants themſelves, 
attacking them in the face, and inflit- 
ing very 'terrible wounds, It is very 
probable, as Mr. Buffon remarks, that 
the ancients have taken their idea of 
harpies from theſe fierce and voracious 
creatures, as they both ſeem to concur 
in many parts of the deſcription, being 
d: ou; equally 
+ SEE 


*Y 
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equally cruel, deformed, greedy, and 
uncleanly. 

The Cane eat theſe animals, and 
ſay the fleſh is extremely good, eſpe- 
cially at certain, times of the year 
when they are very fat. The French, 
who inhabit the Iſle of Bourbon, boil 
them in their bouillon to'give it a re- 
liſn*: but the negroes hold them in ab- 
horrence. Many are ſeen much larger 
than that abovementioned. Beckman 
meaſured one that was five feet four 
inches from tip to tip of the wing; and 
Dampier ſaw another which ſpread far- 
ther than he could reach with extended 
arms. Their bodies are from the ſize 
of a pullet to that of a dove: their cry 
is dreadful, their ſmell rank, they reſiſt 
fiercely when attacked, and their bits 
is terrible. 

Linnæus gives this ſpecies the title 
of vampyre, ſuppoſing it to be the kind 
which draws blood from people in their 
ſleep; but Mr. Buffon is of a contrary 
opinion, aſcribing that faculty to a 
ſpecies found only in South America, 
Mr. Pennant differs from both thoſe 
naturaliſts, and very juſtly obſerves, 


— ll 


_ _ 


* Voyage to Borneo, 39, 


that 
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that ©* there is reaſon to imagine that 
1 this thirſt after blood is not confined to 
._ WH the bats of one continent, nor to one 
r MW ſpecies; for Bontius and Nieuhoff in- 
„ form us, that they of Java ſeldom fail 
i attacking thoſe who lie with their feet 
uncovered, whenever they get acceſs ; 
and Gumilla, after mentioning a greater 
and leſſer ſpecies, found on the banks 
of the Orenoque, declares them to be 
equally greedy after human blood *“. 
Perſons who have been thus attacked, 
have ſometimes almoſt paſled from a 
ſound fleep into eternity. The bat is 
ſo dexterous a bleeder as to inſinuate 
its ſharp-pointed tongue into a vein 
unperceived, and to fuck the blood till 
it is ſatiated ; at the ſame time fanning 
with its wings, and agitating the air, 
tlie which, in that hot climate, lulls the 
nd fufferer into a ſtill founder ſleep. It 
eir 15 therefore dangerous to repoſe in the 
ry open air, or to leave open any entrance 
a] to theſe noxious animals. Nor do they 
ca. © always confine themſelves to human 
oſe blood; for Mr. Condamine, in his 
es, Voyage to South America, informs us 
_ ] that in certain parts of America, they 


12 


tt. th . 


— — „ 


lat * Pennant's Sy nopſis, 36m. 
have 
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have deſtroyed all the great cattle which 
were introduced there by the miſfiona- 
ries. | 


Taz VAMPYRE. 
* THIS animal, though . leſs formi- 


dable, is more miſchievous than the 
former. It is furniſhed with a horn, 
and its ears are extremely broad, long, 
and upright. The hair on the body is 
aſh-coloured and pretty long : the 
membrane extends from one hind-leg 
to the other: it has no tail; but from 
the rump extend three tendons, termi- 
nating at the edge of the membrane, 
It inhabits South - America, lives in the 
palm-trees, and grows very fat. 

This is the bat which Mr. Buffon 
1uppoſes to be the «principal blood- 
tucker. It is agreed by all travellers 
that this bat is poſſeſſed of a faculty of 
drawing the blood from perſons ſleep- 
ing, but ſtill a very ſtrong difficulty 
remains to be accounted for ; the man- 
ner in which they inflict the wound, 
Ulloa ſuppoſes it to be done by a ſingle 
tooth; but that is utterly impoſſible, 2 
the animal cannot infix one tooth, with 


out all the reſt accompany its motions 
the 


tha: 
dn th 
t h 
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the teeth of the bat kind being retty 


even, and the mouth ſmall. Mr. Buffon 
therefore ſuppoſes the wound to be in- 
flicted by the tongue; but others ima- 
cine that the animal is endowed with a 
ſtrong power of ſuction, and that, with- 
- EK out inflicting any wound, by continu- 
e ing to draw, it ſo greatly enlarges the 
, pores of the ſkin, that the blood at 
„length paſſes; and, in confirmation of 
vv} this opinion, we are told it cannot 
ie injure any animal that has a thick 
eo ſkin, | 


ill Taz JAVELIN BAT. 


the IT is of the ſize of a common bat, has 
large pointed ears, and an erect membrane 
fon at the end of the noſe in the form of 
od-Ian ancient javelin, having two upright 
lers proceſſes on each fide. It has no tail, 
y offs fur is aſh- coloured, and it inhabits 
dep- he warm parts of America, fo 
ulty 
jay TAE LEAF BAT. 
und. 
inge THIS is the feuille of Mr. Buffon; 
le, Mfrhas ſmall round ears, and a membrane 
vithn the noſe of the form of an oval leaf. 
Bod t has a web between the ak 
le ut 


| 
| 
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but no tail. The fur is of a mouſe. © 

» * - - * nv 
colour, _ with red. This is alſo 
about the fize of a common bat. It 
inhabits Jamaica, Surinam, and Sene- 
gal. In Jamaica-it hves in caves in 


the woods, It feeds on the prickly * 
1 in 
oth 


Tax CORDATED BAT. Nas 


THE colour of the face of this ani- 
mal is a light red, and that of the body 
ſtill paler, Its cars are very broad and 4 
long, and, at the end of the noſe, it Nna! 


has a membrane in the ſhape of a heart. . 


It has a web between the hind-legs n h 
but no tail It inhabits Ceylon, and 
the iſle of T ernate, one of the Mo- 
luccas. 


Tax PERUVIAN BAT. 


THE body of this bat is about the 
ſize of a pretty large rat; the colour 
of the fur is an iron grey; and the ex- 
tent of the wings two — five inches. 
It has a head like a pug-dog, large 
ſtraight-pointed ears; and, in each Tr 
jaw, two canine teeth, and two ſmal 
cutting teeth. The tail is incloſed , 

[ 
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the membrane, which joins to each 
hind-leg, and is alſo ſupported by two 
long cartilaginous ligaments involved 
in the membrane. | 

There 1s a Oy with a large head 
and hanging lips, like the chops of a 
maſtiff. This differs from the former 
in ſize, being leſs 3; but agrees in all 
other reſpe&s. It inhabits Peru and 
the Moſquita ſhore. 
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i Tur BULL- DOG BAT. 
d THE length of the body of this ani- 


mal is a little more than two inches, and 
the extent of the wings nine inches and 
'o* Man half. It has broad round ears, the 
edges touching each other in front; 
he noſe is thick, and the lips han 
down: the upper part of the body 1s 
f a deep aſh- colour, the lower-part 
paler, and the tail long; the five laſt 
pints of which are diſengaged from 
theWhe ſkin or membrane. It inhabits the 
1 Weſt-Indies. 


_ Taz SENEGAL BAT. 


urge | 

* THE length of this animal, from 

naufde noſe to the rump, is about four 
| inches, 
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inches, and the extent of the wings 
twenty-one inches. It has a pointed 
noſe, and a long head, and the ears are 
ſhort and pointed : the head and body 
are of a tawny brown, mixed.with aſh- 
colour; the belly is ſomewhat paler. 
The two laſt joints of the tail extend © 
beyond the membrane. It is a native 


of Senegal. „ 
Taz BEARDED BAT. * 
fre 


THIS is a ſmall ſpecies, with hair on * 
the forehead, and very long hair under 
the chin: the noſtrils are open for a 

eat way up the noſe ; the ears are 

ng and narrow. The upper part off, 
the head and body are of a reddilhfl . 
brown; the lower parts of a dinyſſ 
white, tinged with yellow. The tall abc 
is included in the membrane, It ini fe 
habits North-America. the 

There is another ſpecies which inha- 


bits North-America, that is ten inches of 

and an half from the noſe to the. tall tho, 

and the tail a little more than one inch 

the extent of its wings is ten inche Poll 
and an half. bod 
low 


Tull eres 


* 
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TRE STRIPED BAT. 


4 


THIS is an inhabitant of Ceylon ; 
it has a ſmall ſhort noſe, and the ears 
e broad, ſhort, and pointing forward: 

the upper part of the body is of a clear 
reddiſn brown, and the lower part 
whitiſh. The wings are ftriped with 
black, and ſometimes with tawny and 
brown. The length of this animal, 
from the noſe to the inſertion of the 
tail, is about two inches. 


Tne HORSE-SHOE BAT. 
THERE is a greater and leſſer 


variety of this animal; the greater is 
about three inches and a half long, 
from the noſe to the tip of the tail, and 
the extent of its wings about fourteen 
inches. It has a membrane at the end 
of the noſe, in the form of a horſe- 
ſhoe; the cars are large, inclining back- 
ward, broad at the baſe, and ſharp- 
pointed. It is deftitute of the little or 
internal ear, The upper-part of the 
body is of a deep aſh-colour, and the 
I ower part whitiſh. The tail of this 
Tull creature is incloſed in the membrane. 
| oe: It 
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It inhabits Burgundy, in France, and 
has lately been diſcovered in ſome parts 
of Kent. 


Tur NOCTULE. 

THE length of this bat is almoſt 
three inches, the tail almoſt two, and 
the extent of its wings thirteen ; the 
ears are {mall and rounded, and the 
hair of a reddiſh aſh-colour. It in- 
habits Great-Britain and France, and 
never ſkims near the ground, but flies 
high in purſuit of prey. 

Mr. Buffon alſo mentions the ſero- 
tine, the pipiſtrelle, and the barbaſ- 
telle, which are all inhabitants of 
France, and have nothing peculiar- 
ly intereſting, except that the pe- 
piſtrelle is the leaſt of the bat kind; 
not being an inch and a quarter long, 


and the extent of its wings not ex- 
ceeding ſix inches and an half. 
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NTELOPE, its deſcription, vol. i. 
page 177—chaſe of theſe animals a 
favourite diverſion in the Eaſt they are 
hunted by the leopard—their fleetneſs 
was proverbial, 1. 178 - of all animals it 


hath the moſt beautiful eye—generally in- 


habits hilly countries i. 179 

Common ll. 3 

Blue ii. 4 

— Egyptian ii. 5 
— Bczoar EE 


M 3 Antelope, 
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Antelope, Harneſſed vol. K page) 
— African, alſo called the wild an- 
telope of Grimmius . 


Royal, alſo called the chevrotin, 
or little Guinea deer, ii. 8 it will bound 


— — 


over a wall twelve feet high ii. 9 
— — Indoftan 11. 10 
White-footed \ 

Swift 11. 12 

Red ii. 12 
— — dtriped ii. 13 
— — Chineſe ii. 14 
— — dcythian ibid. 
— — Cervine ii. 16 
— Senegal, 11. 17 it inhabits Sene- 


gal, where the French call it La gran 
wache Grune, or great brown cow ii. 18 


Ant- Eater, Great, deſcribed called by Ray 
the ant bear, iv. 65—art of this animal 


in catching ants iv. 66, 6) 
— —Leſſer - iv. 68 
— Little ibid, 
 Ape—deſcription of animals of the ape, or 

monkey kind ii. 105, 106 
— Pigmy il. 112 
— Long- armed, called by M. Buffon the 

gibbon ibid. 
— Barbary, or Magot ii. 113 
— Tufted ii. 114 
— Yea iv. 105 


Armadillo deſcribed, iv. 53, 54—hunted with 
little dogs, iv. 56—its food, iv. 56, 57— 
it breeds every month iv. J) 

| 3 Armaaift, 


| FN DD -&: iii. 

frmadille, pig-headed, or American vol. iv, 
Page 59 

— cal iv. 60 
V and horſe, though nearly alike in form, 
are of two diſtin kinds in a ſtate of 

nature entirely different. 71—wild aſs 

and the zebra a different {pecies-—countries 

where the wil l ais is found they are caught 

with traps - their ſkins make that leather 

called ſhagreen—aſles originally imported 

into America by the Spaniards, i. 7 2— 

chaſe of them in the kingdom of Quito, 

i. 73—the plantane is their favourite ve- 

getable, 1. 74—when they drink, they 

never plunge the noſe into the ſtream 

ſeem affraid of wetting their feet—ſcent 

their owner at a diſtance, and diſtinguiſh 

him in a crowd—will not ſtir a ſtep with 

their eyes covered, 1. 75—the aſs, in pro- 

portion to his ſize, ſtronger than the horſe, 

and ſurer footed —the Spaniſh jack-aſs 

above fifteen hands high, i. 757—the aſs, 

of all animals covered with hair, the leaft 

ſubje& to vermin —lives from twenty to 

twenty-five years—ſleeps much leſs than 

the horſe 1. 78 

Axis, an animal of the deer kind—its de- 
ſcription ii. 48 


B 


aboon, its deſcription, it. 11 5—the cheva- 
lier Forbin relates, that large troops of 
them 


iy I N D E X. 
them frequently fally forth, attack a vi 


lage, and endeavour to force the women 
ii. 116—manner of their robbing an or 
chard or vineyard at the Cape of Good 
Hope, ii. 1 16, 1 1y-the female pro 
duces but one at a time — baboons are not 
carnivorous—their food, vol. ii. page 114 


Little vol. ii. page 110 
—— Pig-tail, called by M. Buffon the 
maimon ii. 120 


| Babyroutſſa, or Indian hog, its deſcription 
ii. $1, 82—theſe animals reft their head: 
by hooking their upper tuſks on ſome 
bough ji. 81 
Badge, a ſolitary ſtupid animal, iii. 66 
the fox takes poſſeſſion of the hole quitted 
by the badger, or forces it from the re 
treat by wiles—the food of the badger 
the female produces four or five at a time 
iii. 679—countries which they inhabit 
manner of catching them iii. 64 
Barbary-Cow i. 10 
Bat, has by ſome been placed among bird: 
iv. Io07—deſcription of the ſpecies of ba 
moſt common in England, iv. 108— 
begins its flight in the evening - ſkim 


along the ſurface of water in purſuit i 


gnats and inſects, iv. 109 even in fun 


mer, it ſleeps the greateſt part of tit 


time—its retreat it remains in a torpi 
ſtate during winter, iv, 110—18 deſtroy 
particularly by the owl— the bat bring 


fort! 


Tz MD. v 


forth from two to five young at a time, 

vol. iv. page 111 
bat, Long- eared iv. 113 
great Madagaſcar, called by Mr. But- 
fon the rouſſette, iv. 114—its deſerip- 
ton, ibid. —it devours fruits, fleſh, and 
11 inſects— they deſtroy fowls and domeſtic 
1 animals ; and frequently faſten upon the 
the inhabitants, attacking them in the face, 
120 and inflicting terrible wounds, iv. 115— 
"i the bat is fo dexterous a bleeder, as to 
inſinuate its tongue into a vein unper- 
"MY ceived, and to ſuck the blood until it is 
ſatiated — perſons thus attacked have 
fometimes almoſt paſſed from a ſound 
fleep into eternity iv. 117 
Javelin iv. 119 


1 Leaf, called by Mr. Buffon the feuille 
* ibid. 
3 Cordated iv. 120 
Peruvian ibid 
"_ Bull-dog „ FE 
* Senegal | ibid. 
Bearded iv. 122 
by. Striped | Iv. 123 
* Horſe-ſhoe | ibid. 


dear, black, iii. 54 — the female brings forth 


vo, and ſometimes three at a time, iii. 
4 5. 56 - the fleſh in autumn is moſt de- 
P licate food—a vulgar error, that, during 
N winter, they live by ſucking their paws, 
* fi. 56— their retreat lll. 57 


Bear, 


vj N DE 
Bear, brown, its food, iii. 57, 58—methe 


of taking it, vol. iii. Page 50 | 


— white, or Polar, lives upon fiſh, ſeals 
and the carcaſſes of whales; alſo on hu 

man bodies - ſtrong affection between the 
females and their young, iii. 60 the 
fleſh is white, and taſtes like mutton 
this animal frequently jumps into a Green 


lander's hoat _ iii. 61, 62 ) 
| Beawrr, iii. 121 — manner of their buildinf 


houſes, &c. iii. 123, I24—their foo 
in winter and ſummer, iii. 124.—anoth 
fort called terriers, iii. 127 —countrie 
which the beaver inhabits, iii. 129 
129 - the fleſh reckoned delicate food 
111. 120 

——— Muſk, alſo called the muſk-rat, it 
| ” | 129, IZ 
long · voſed HJ. 131 
Beewve-hoęg, or Hog -C 1, 100 
Beluga { iv. Tot 
Biſor,called by the Lithuanians ſuber, and bi 
the Germans wiſent—it is generally taket 


by pit-falls, i. 103 found in all th 


fouthern' parts of the world—many bene 
their knees to take up or ſet down bu 
thens—they aſſiſt the Hottentots in at 
tending their flocks—live in the ſame cot 


tage with their maſter, i. 104—ſon! 
biſons have horns, others have none — 
tongue 18 ſaid to be almoſt as rough as 
file—it has a great averſion to a red c 
Tour 3 i. 10 

Bled 


&r MN: 1 Ex. vii 
Blod-bound vol. 11. page 168 
Bar, wild —his - tuſls ſeen almoſt a foot 
long, ii. 74—i1t devours rattle- ſnakes, ii. 
75—manner of hunting the wild boar, 
It. 76—it was formerly a native of this 
fſland—Willam the Conqueror puniſhed 
with the loſs of their eyes ſuch as were 
convicted of killing it i 
Binaſus 
„ale, and Cow, have an antipathy to each 
other, i. 109—deſcription of the buffa- 
lo—its fleſh hard and blackiſh—the milk 
of the female not fo good as that of the 
cow—two buffaloes yoked draw more 
than four ſtrang horſes, i. 110—manner 
of hunting the wild ones, i. 111—when 
tamed, no animal more patient or humble 
the female produces but one at a time, i. 
112 continues pregnant twelve months 
in the Eaſt- Indies they are uſed for draw- 
ing coaches, i. 113—are afraid of fire, 
i. 116 
ſmall Indian i. 113 
hall, was the moſt uſual victim in fſacri- 
fices, i. 101. See Cow. 
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Cabiai, deſcribed— ſome naturaliſts have 
called it the Water-hog; and why, i. 


4 


viii FREY 


83—it is chiefly ſeen frequenting the bor 
ders of lakes and rivers—preys upot 


. fiſh—alſo feeds upon corn, fruits, and 


ſugar-canes — when purſued, it plunge 
into the water, and continues fo long at 
the bottom, that the hunter can have nc 
hopes of taking it there—its fleſh has: 


fiſhy taſte ; but its head is ſaid to be de 
licate food vol. ii. page 8 


Camel, the moſt temperate of all animals 


will paſs ſeven or eight days without wa 
ter; Leo Africanus ſays fifteen—its feet 
formed to travel upon ſand, ii. 57, 58 

many have vainly attempted to propagate 
the camel in Spain, and ſeveral parts ol 
America—uſes for which this animal ſerves 
in Arabia, ii. 59—a large one will carry a 
load of one thouſand or one thouſand tu 
hundred pounds weight—it has a fift 
ſtomach, ſerving as a reſervoir to hold 
more water than it immediately wants— 
when thirſty, it throws up a quantity 
of this water, by a contraction of the 
muſcles, into the other ſtomachs, 11. 60— 
travellers preſſed with thirſt, have been 
known to kill their camels, in expectation 
of finding water within them—trading 
journies in caravans —the camel prefers 
the coarſeſt weeds to the fineſt paſture, 


ii. 61—lives about forty or fifty years— 


its deſcription - ii. 62 


——— kn ibid. 


Camel, 


IN D E X. ix 


cane, African vol. ii. page 63 
. — Bacrian ibid. 
. Arabian ibid. 


8 Peruvian, ii. 64. See Llame. 
(amelopard deſcribed, i. 175 from the ex- 


"W traordinary length of its fore- legs it can- 
: not graze without e to a great 
: diſtance—known to the Romans in early 


times 1. 176 
Capibara, 11. 83. See Cabiai, 
Capricorn, an animal of the goat l 
I 
(at—all animals of the cat kind feed by" 
upon fleſh, iii. 19—the hair of the cat, 
when rubbed in the dark, emits fire=the 


uſually brings about five or fix at a time 
cats live about ten years, iii. 22—all 
animals weaker: than themſelves, are to 
them an object of deſtruction the mouſe 
is their favourite game, iii. 23—they are 
particularly fond of fifth ill. 24 
— of Angora Hi. 53 
— Wild, lives moſtly in trees, and feeds 
only at night—has been known to breed 
i with the tame—it was reckoned among 
02 the beaſts of chaſe iii. 26 
Cavy, called in England the Guinea- pig, 


re and by Buffon the Indian - pig iii. 106 
po — Rock Hi. 107 
5 — Spotted ibid. 
4 — long - noſed ni. 108 


Cay, 


cats goes ſixty-ſix days with young— 


— 
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; Cavy, Cape val. aii. Page 109 
66 Muiſk f | 119 
Cayopolin, a kind of opoſſum iii. 71 


Ciwvet deſcribed, iii. 95 - its food, iii. g6— 
its perfume fo ſtrong that it communi. 
cates to every part of the animal's body, 


iii. 97 

Coaiti, or Four- fingered Monkey, deſcribed 
| He 137 

Conepate | iii. 93, 04 


Cougar, a fierce and ravenong animal, iii. 
51—its fleſh ſaid to be as white and as 
good as veal | in. 52 

Cur- Dog, alſo called the houſe-dog, ii. 170 

Con, of all ruminant animals, the cow 
kind deſerves the firft rank, i. 91—th: 
cow wants the upper fore-teeth—in Eng- 
land, it grows larger, yields more milk, 
and ſooner fattens, than in any part of 
Europe, i. 92—the age of the cov 
known by the teeth and horns—it has 
eight cutiing-teeth in the lower jaw— 
manner of renewing them, i. 93—of all 
quadrupeds, the cow ſcems moſt liable to 
alteration from its paſture, i. 95—15 large 
or ſmall, in proportion to the richne(s 
Foun of its food, i. 96—thoſe in Ice- 

land are without horns, i. 9g7—there 1 

ſcarce any part of this animal without its 
uſe, i. 98, 99—its fleſh inferior to that 

of an ox, 25 1. 100 

— Barbary p i. 107 

| C. Wy 
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Coo, Siberian vol. i. page 116 


D. 


Deer, Rein, the moſt extraordinary and uſe- 


ful of all animals of the deer kind, ii. 26— 


it inhabits the icy regions of the north 


anſwers the purpoſes of an horſe—aniwers 
the purpoſes of a cow, in giving milk ; 
and ofthe ſheep, in furniſh 1ngthe natives of 
Lapland and Greenland with a warm co» 
vering, ii. 279 — deſcription of the rein 
deer, ii. 28—a rich Laplander is ſome- 
times poſſeſſed of above a thouſand rein 
deer in a fingle herd — it ſubſiſts upon 
moſs, ii. 29— gnats and gad-flies are the 


* 


peſt of theſe animals in the ſummer 


female brings forth in May, ii. 30, 31— 
its milk is ſuperior to that of the cow, ii. 
32 — the rein deer can travel about thir- 
ty miles without halting, ii. 33 — lives a- 
bout ſixteen years — bears ſometimes 
make depredations upon this animal, ii. 
34— the glutton is its moſt dangerous 
perſecutor the only method of eſcape 
from this ereature ii. 35. 


——— Fallow, ſeldom found wild in the 


foreſts, but generally bred up in parks 
its fleſh preferred to that of any other 
animal, ii. 36— males combat for the fe- 
male among each other— the fallow deer 
| N 2 are 


xi N E x. 
are eaſily tamed they ſeek the ſemale at 
their ſecond year, ii. 37 names by 
which hunters diſtinguiſh them, ji. 38— 
in Guiana, there are deer without horns 
which are much ſmaller than thoſe of 


Europe ii. ze 
—— Fallow, French ii. ib 
—— Spaniſh ii. ib 
Deer, Virginian Il. 4 

Porcine 11. 40 
Mexican It. 5 
—— rey Il. 5 
Dog, the moſt intelligent of all known qua 
dirupeds, ii. 150 — of all animals, it i 


the moſt ſuſceptible of change in its form 
ii. 155 Mr. Buffon makes the ſhepherd 
dog, or the wolf-dog, the original of all 
ii. 156— the dog has the molt exquiſite 
noſe of any animal — in ſome parts 0 
Siberia, they train up dogs to draw car 
riages, ii, 158— the dog was conſecrated 


to Mercury ii. 150 
— Shepherd's | ii. 161 
— Daniſh | 11, 164 
——— Small Daniſh ii. 16 
— — Turkiſh | ii. 171 


Dormoule, its deſcription iii. 16; 
Douc, or large monkey of Cochin-China 
ii. 134 


Dromedary, a ſort of came]. il. 5 


Elzþ hant 
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Elephant, the largeſt of land animals, ii. 96 
—the moſt ſagacious creature next to man 
—its deſcription— it is ſeen from ſeven 
to fifteen feet high, ii. 97— ſwims well, 
and delights in marſhy places — feeds on 
the leaves and branches of trees— nothing 
more formidable than a drove of elephants, 
ii. 98 — manner of killing him who at- 
tempts to moleſt them— they cannot live 
far from water— after filling their trunk 
with it, they often divert themſelves by 
ſpurting it out like a fountain one find- 
ing a ſpot of good paſture, invites others 
to partake of it, ii. 99 precautions ta- 
ken by the Indians and negroes againſt 
them - the elephants frequently break 
through their fences, deftroy the harveſt, 
and overturn their habitations— it likes 
muſic, learns to beat time, move in mea- 
ſure, and join its voice to the ſound of the 
trumpet, or other inſtruments, ii. 100— 
ſtill retains its natural liberty in Africa 

* when tamed, it is the moſt courteous and 
obedient of animals—- conceives an at- 
tachment for the perſon that attends it— 
taught to kneel to receive its rider—draws 
Chariots, canon, hippings or {mall towers, 
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iv 1 N D E X. 
with great ſtrength and perſeverance, ii. 
101— often ſleeps ſtanding— will live a- 
bout 120 or 130 years — the negrocs of 
Africa uſually take them in pit-falls— 
their fleſh is eaten by the natives, ii. 102 
— the maſter deſpiſing its endeavours in 
launching a ſhip, the elephant repeated it; 
efforts, fractured its ſcull, and died on the 
ſpot— at the Cape of Good Hope theſe 
animals. are hunted for the ſake of their 
teeth— account of an unhappy huntſman, 
TR, | ii. 103, 104 
American, only known in a foſli 
- ſtate | e Wig Bi 
Elk, known in America by the name of 
' mooſe deer— ſome ſay it is as large as an 
elephant, ii. 19— a young female deſcrib- 
ed, ii. 21— manner of hunting the elk, 
12 W 
Encoubert - . 59 
Ermint, or Stoat ili. 78 


F. 


Ferret deſcribed, iii. 82 — its chief uſe— it 
has been known to kill infants in the 


cradle i. 83, 84 
Fia ler | ili. gz 
Foſjane ili. 99 


tex, a crafty, lively, and libidinous animal 
the female goes with young fix weeks, 
and 


the 


IN D E X. xy 


and generally brings forth four or five 
cubs, iii. 3—-- chaſe of the fox—- names 
given to it by huntſmen, iii. 6, 7— there 
are three varieties of the fox in this iſland; 
the grey-hound- fox, maſtiff- fox, and cur- 
fox — round the pole foxes are found of 
all colours, iii. $— methods of taking this 


n +10; 13 
— Brant iii. 9 
— Grey iii. 10 
— Quvery ib. 

G. 
Caxe- bound ii. 167 
Gazell, i. 176. See Antelope. 
Genet, a beautiful animal iii. 98 


Goat, i. 153 —is fond of climbing precipices, 
i. 154 is neither terrified at a ſtorm, nor 
incommoded by rain — 1mmoderate cold 
affects it, and produces a vertigo, to which 
this animal is ſubject 1t produces two at 
à time; or three at the moſt in warmer 
elimates it generally brings forth three, 
four, or five, at once — one buck ſufficient 
for 150 goats goat's milk ſweet, nou- 
riſhing, and medicinal, i. 155—- fleſh of 
this animal, properly prepared, preferred 
by ſome to veniſon, i. 156 —- the goat 
found in almoſt every part of the world, 
I, 157 ſeldom lives above eleven or 
« of | twelve 


Xvl . 


twelve years—-+ held in great veneration 


by the Egyptians vol. 1. 160 
— of Angora, called alſo the goat of Na- 
tolia ib. 
— Syrian i. 162 
— Small American i. 163 
— Blue | ib. 
uda, or Whidaw - 1. 164 
—— Siberian L 173 
Glutton, iii. 62. See Wolwerene 
Greyhound | ii. 163 


Guariba, Braſilian, or Warine ji. 135 


H. 


Hare, the moſt timorous of animals, iii. 110 
— female goes with young thirty days, 
and brings forth two, three, or four, at a 
time— the food of the hare, iii. 113,—it 
hves ſeven or eight years iii. 114 

Harliguin- dog ii. 170 
Heage- bog, the moſt harmleſs of animals, iv. 
39— its deſcription, iv. 40—=- it ſleeps 


during winter iv. 42 
Aſiatic, or Tendrac iv. 4} 
Guiana iv. 44 


Hippopotame, its dimenſions, ii. 89 — places 
where it reſides it purſues its prey in 
the water with great ſwiftneſs, and con- 
tinues at the bottom for thirty or forty 
minutes, ii. 90, 91 — commits dreadfu 


havoci 
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havock among the plantations — method 
uſed by the Africans to frighten it back to 
its element, 11. 91— it is very inoffenſive 
in its diſpoſition — inſtance of its great 
ſtrength, ii. 92—-- it never goes beyond 
the mouth of freſh water rivers— the ne- 
groes are ſo ſenſible of its force, that they 


ſeldom attempt to engage it the female 


| always comes upon land to bring forth, 
and produces one at a time— this animal 
2 is capable of being tamed— it is uſually 
; taken in pit-falls, ii. 93— their fleſh has 
been ſeen expoſed to ſale in the ſhambles ; 
and the breaſt is ſaid to be as delicate as 
veal ii. 9 
Hog, is inoffenſive to every animal of the fo- 
10 reſt—1n orchards of peach trees, in North 
'S, America, will reject the fruit that has lain 
2 a few hours on the ground, and watch im- 
it patiently for a new wind- fall, ii. 68— 
14 ſometimes devours even his own offspring 
70 — when prompted by hunger, will de- 
iv, your infants, ii. 69 — when permitted, it 
eps generally lives eighteen or twenty years; 
42 and the female produces till the age of 
43 fifteen, ii. 70 manner of fattening ſwine 
44 3 1. 72, 73 
dee Guinea 11. 77 
y in} —— Chineſe | 11. 78 
don : — Mexican, ibid. See Peccary. 
ory ! — Ethiopian ii. 80 


fa — Indian, ii. 8 1. See Babyroueſa. 
vock . Hog 
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Hog - Rabbit vol. iii. page 10) 
Hog-Cow | 1s 108 
Horſe, i. 50—- wild horſes herd together, 
and feed in aſſemblies of five or fix hun- 
dred, 1. 33 when they ſleep, one among 


the number ſtands centinel, i. 52 — accor: 

ding to the ancients, there were wild 

horſes once in Europe ii. 52, 53 
—— American ib. 
— of the Cape of Good Hope i. 54 
— African ib. 
Arabia produces the moſt beautiful 
breed of wild horſes; the moſt generous, 
swift, and perſevering, ib.— almoſt the 
pooreſt among the Arabians has his horſe, 


i. 55 how they dreſs and feed their 
horſes, 1. 16. 57 — countries into which 
this race of horſes has ſpread itſelf i. 58 
—— — Spaniſh 1. 59 
— tan ib. 
—— Daniſh ib. 
—— German * 60 
—— Hungarian © ER ib. 
—— Dutch ib. 
——=- Flanders | ib. 
French a ib. 

Cretan 1. 61 
— of Morocco ib. 
| Turkiſh ib. 
Perſian i. 62 
Indian ib. 
—— (bineſe 1, 63 


He, 


Horſe, "Tartar vol. 1. page 63 
— Engliſh, excels the Arabian in ſize 
and ſwiftneſs; is more durable than the 
Barb, and more hardy than the Perſian — 


the famous Childers has run eighty two 


feet and a half in a ſecond, or almoſt a 
mile in a minute, i. 64 — Englith hunt- 
ers conſidered as the moſt uſeful horſes 


in the world 1. 67 
Houn 7, there are three ſorts, viz. the hound, 
harrier, and beagle ii. 161 
Houſe-dog Ii. 170 


Hyzea, more ſavage and untameable than any 
quadruped it defends itſelf againſt the 
lion, is a match for the panther, and fre- 
quently overcomes the ounce an obſcure 
and ſolitary animal-—uat-refides in the ca- 
verns of mountains, the clefts of rocks, or 


dens it has formed under ground, iii. 17, 


13— it devours the putrid contents of the 
grave — even when taken very young, it 


cannot poſſibly be tamed iii. 18 
— dHpotted iii. 19 
I. 


fackall — what has given riſe to its being 
called the lion's provider its cry is a la- 
mentation reſembling that of human diſ- 
treſs, iii. 13— they always go in packs of 
40, 50, or even 200 together— they Ks 

| e 
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take up the dead from graves, and feed 
on the putrid corpſes, iii. 14 — they are 
ſometimes tamed iii. 15 
Jaguar, or the panther of America iii. 46 
1bex, a native of the Alps, Pyrenees, and 
the mountains of Greece and Crete— its 

- deſcription 1. 167 
Jer boa, its deſcription, iii. 170 feeds en- 
tirely upon vegetables eaten by the A- 
iii. 171 


xx 


— Yiberian iii. 172 
Torrid iii. 173 
Indian iii. 174 


Ichnoumon, alſo called the rat of Pharach, 
deſcribed, iii. 89— it deſtroys the eggs of 
crocodiles— countries where it 13 found, 
iii. g0—manner of its killing the croco- 

diles 8 iii. 92 

Latis, iii. 15 — countries where found, iii. 
15, 16— its food — the female goes nine 
weeks with young iii. 16 


K. 
Kanguroo iii. 172 
Kabbaſſou iv. 59 
L. 
| Lap-dog 3 169 


Leopard, or Panther of Senegal, iii. 45 — 1 
3 1 


is taken by pit-falls--its fleſh ſaid to be well 


taſted, and as white as veal vol. iii. 46 


— Hunting, is tamed and trained for 


the chace of Antelopes— manner of the 
chace iii. 47 


Leymmer 11. 168 


on deſcribed, iii. 27--countries where it may 
be found, iii. 28— the ſpecies diminiſhes 
daily four men ſufficient to encounter 
the lion, iii. 29— a ſingle lion of the de- 
ſert frequently attacks an entire caravan 
thoſe inhabiting the peopled countries of 
Morocco and India ſcared away with a 
ſhogt— inſtance of the anger of the lion, 
iii. 31 — he requires about fifteen pounds 
of raw fleſ in a day the roaring of the 
lion, when heard in the night, and re-echoed 
by the mountains, reſembles diſtant thun- 
der, iii. 33— the lioneſs goes five months 
with young, and never produces more 
than two at a time, iii. 34—a hon known 
to have been in the Tower above ſeventy 
years, iii. 35— fleſh of the lion is eaten 


in Barbary, and reſembles veal in taſte 


iii. 36 
Seca iv. 95 
a1:= dog ii. 171 


ama, the camel of the new world, li. 64 
of all other creatures, it has the leaſt 
»:cafton for water, being ſupplied with 
large quantities of ſaliva— if this ſaliva 
Vor. IV. O 7 falls 
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falls on the ſkin, it produces an itchir 
and a reddiſh ſpot— fleſh of this anima 

- ſaid to be as good as mutton, ii. 65 — the 
wild Llama is hunted for the ſake of it 
fleece— it ſeems to be the largeſt of the 
camel kind in America— there are other: 
called guanacoes and pacos, which ar 
ſmaller and weaker - vol. ii. page 66 
Lori, or tail-leſs maucauco, the longeſt «< 
all animals, in proportion to its fire 
ii. page 14) 

Lynx, is much terrified at ſire combat be 


tween this animal and the crocodild 
ni. 50 | 


M. 
Maget, or Barbary ape ii. 11} 
Mandril, ii. 118 — when diſpleaſed, is faid 
to weep like a child 11. 119 


Manati, its deſcription, iv. 99, 100 — fecds 
entirely upon vegetables, iv. 101 — it is 
vaſtly voracious, iv. 102 — uſually taken 
by harpoons, iv. 103. the fat of the young 
like pork, and the lean like veal, iv. 10 
— ſome of theſe animals weigh eight thou: 
ſand pounds, iv, 100 — female produces 
but one at a time, iv. 101— ſtrong affec- 
tion between the male and female it 


brings forth in autumn, and is ſuppoſed to 
go with young about a year, iv. 102— 
9 | 2 One 
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* thoſe of a horſe 
Mangabey, or white eye-lid monkey ji. 131 
Man's 


* 
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NX 
one that lived in a lake of Hiſpaniola for 


twenty-five years, would even perform the 
part of a ferry, and carry ſeveral people 
on its back at once to the oppoſite ſhore, 
iv. 103— its fleſh has ſomewhat the taſte 
of beef, iv. 104— the manati, in nature, 
very nearly approaches the whale, iv. 99 
— it can hardly be called amphibious, as 
it never entirely leaves the water, iv. 101 
in the time of flood, it comes ſo cloſe to 
land, that a perſon may ſtroke it with his 
hand, ibid its internal parts reſemble 
vol. iv. page 102 


iv. 60 
- Short-tailed, or pangolin, deſcribed; 


protected by nature from external injury, 
ibid—its ſcales, it is ſaid, will turn a muſ- 
ket ball when danger approaches, it rolls 
itſelf up like the hedge-hog, iv. 62 the 


tiger, the leopard, the panther, and the 


hyzna, in vain attempt to attack this ani- 


mal the negroes, who conſider its fleſh - 


as a very great delicacy, beat it to death 
with large clubs—there cannot be a more 
noffenſive animal than thiz—- it lives en- 
tirely upon inſects, iv. 63 ,- manner of its 
catching ants—- this anin l chiefly inha- 
bits the moſt obſcure parts of the foreſt, 
y. 64— it is a ſolitary ſpecies, very rare- 
ly to be met with iv. 65 

O 2 Marikina, 
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iv. 61 — of all other animals, it is the beſt 
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Marikina, or fil monkey vol. ii, page 142 
Marmeſe, reſembles the opoſſum, but is leſi 
iii. 71 

Marmo', its food, iii. 139 — when tamed, is 
readily taught to dance, to wield a cudgel, 
and obey its maſter's voice, iii. 140—— 
Neeps during winter its retreat, iti. 141, 
142— it produces two or three at a time, 


iii. 144 
—— Maryland iii. 14 
uebec iii. 145 


German, called by Mr. Buffon the 


hamiter iii, 146, 14 

- Caſan iii. 148 
Lapland itt. 149 

Earleſs Hi. 15 
Podolian | ib 
Circaſſian 18 15 

Martin, a beautiful little animal, iii. 84 

its ſcent a pleaſing perfume iii. $ 
—— Yellow-breaſted jb 
Maſtiff 4 ii. 16 
—— Dutch 11. 16 
Maucauco, ii. 145— a native of Madagaſca 
and the neighbouring iſlands i 
woolly, ii. 146—it ſleeps on tre 

ivy | i 
—— black ii. 1. 
—— tal-leſs l 
—Ꝙ yellow ii. 1 
— — flying ii. 14 


N. | 
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Maca vol. ii. page 144 
Mena, or varied Monkey; ii. 133 
Mole, iv. 26—-- its deſcription, iv. 27 — it 
brings forth four or five at a time, iv. 30 
— the formation of its retreat, iv. 31— 
various methods of deſtroying moles, iv. 


32, 34, 35, — way to remove mole-hills 


{92 iv. 35, 36 
— Siberian, iv. 37 — called by Buffon la 


teupe doree, ib. 
— radiated ib. 
— long: tailed iv. 38 
— brown ib 
— red : iv. 39 
Mongooz 11. 146 


Monkey— it would fill a volume to deſcribe 
the different ſorts of monkeys found along 
the river Amazons, 11. 121— thoſe of two 
cantons never mix with each other— be- 
ing leſs than the baboon, have leſs pow- 
ers of doing miſchief — neither the lion 
nor the tyger will venture to diſpute do- 
minion with them, {ſince they carry on an 
offenſive war from the tops of trees, ii. 
122— they begin hoſtilities againſt thoſe 
that enter their woods, by throwing down 
the withered branches at them—- when 
one is wounded, the reſt ailemble round, 
and put their fiagers into the wound— if 
the blood flows plentifully, ſome ſtop it, 
while others get leaves, which they-chew, 
and thruſt into it, ii. 123= uſual method 
O 3 of 
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of taking them alive the monkey, when 
ſkinned, and ſerved up at a negroe feaſt, 
ſo ſtrongly reſembles a child, that an 
European ſhudders at the fight — their 
manner of plundering much like that of 
the baboons, ii. 124 — their aſſemblies 
and deliberations— food of theſe animals, 
11. 325-- manner of their managing oyſters, 
and drawing crabs upon ſhore— no kind 
of ſnare will take the mankeys of the 
Weſt-Indian iſlands — the female brings 
forth one, and ſometimes two at a time, 
ü. 126— the ſavages.of the torrid tracts 
ſuppoſe monkeys to be men, capable of 
ſpeech and converſation; but obſtinately 
dumb, for fear of being compelled to la- 
bour— three marks by which monkeys of 
the new continent are diſtinguiſhable from 
thole of the old vol. ii. page 127, 128 


—— Dog-faced . il. 128 
—— —- Lion-tatled It. 129 
——— Hare-lipped _ tb, 
— Spotted > ii. 130 


- EGreen, alſo called callitrix ib. 
— White eye-lid, otherwiſe called man- 


gabey ii. 131 
———— Negroe ii. 132 
—— varied ll. 133 
— cf Cochin. China, or Done ib. 

—— Tawny ii. 134 
ae Winking 5 © 
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Monkey, Goat vol. ii. page 135 
— four-fingered ii. 137 
— Wee i, 438 
— Orange a | ii. 139 
—— Horned ii. 140 
Antigua ö ib, 
— Fox-tailed ; ii. 141 
——  Great-cared li. ib, 
— ſilky ii. 142 


Little Lion 


Mooſe-deer, name in America for the elk, 


ii. 19. See £4, 
Muſt deſcribed, ii, 52, 53— the drug that, 
bears the name 1 this animal is produced 
from the male — the Tibet muſk is much 
ſuperior, and conſequently much dearer 
than that of any other place — that of 
Muſcovy is reckoned the worſt, ii. 54, 55 


— Bra ilian N 11. 55 
— Indian i ii. 56 
— Guinea ii. ib, 


Morſe, or Walrus, deſcribed, iv. 52, 73—- 
its teeth ſometimes found of the weight of 
twenty pound each—- countries which it 
inhabits, iv. 73 manner of hunting theſe 
animals, iv. 74, 75— their food, iv. 75— 
they are extremely fierce, and, if wounded 
in the water, endeavour to fink the boat 


of their adverſaries iv. 73 
- Indian, the dugon of Mr. Buffon 
| iv. 7 5 


Moriſfor, 
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Meufflor, or Muſmon, the "ane in a ſavage 


5 LO vol. i. page 151 
A/ , common, iv. 16— a timid, cautions, 


Active little animal a | ib. 

— long- tailed field IV. 18 
ſnort-tailed field iv. 19 
harveſt fo iv. 20 

— Oriental IV 21 
gregarious ih. 
ſhrew "IV. 22 


Mule, engendered between an horſe and a 
esd, or a jack: afs and a mare, i. 84— 
people of the firſt quality in Spain are 

| an by mules— fifty or ſixty guineas 
is no uncommon price for one of them, 
4. 85 common mule 1s very healthy, and 


ö will live about Wut, 8 1. 86 
N. 
NMoctule 75 Can iv. 124. 
5M 


Oceli?, or Tiger-cat—countries where it is 
found—it is very voracious—preys on 
calves and different ſorts of game — ſome- 
times will extend. itfelf along the boughs 
of trees, as if dead, until the monkeys 
become 


8 
8 
C 
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become ity prey—its deſcription, vol. it, 
| | page 49 


Onager, or wild aſs 


i, 71 
Opelſum, deſtroys poultry, ſucking the blood 


without devouring the fleſh, iii. 69, 70— 
the female brings forth four, five, or ſix 
young at a time— it has a large pouch in 


the lower part of the belly, where the 


young are fheltered as ſoon as born, iii, 
7o—the fleth of the old ones like that or 
a ſucking- pig, iii. 71—its deſcription— 
it will hang ſuſpended by its tail from 
the branches, and by ſwinging its body, 
throw itſelf among the boughs of the 
neighbouring trees—countries which it 
inhabits, iii. 69 —it eagerly hunts after 
birds and their neſts—when purſued and 
overtaken, will feign itſelf dead, iii. 70 
the Indian women dye its hair, and weave 
it into garters and girdles iii. 71 


Otter, an araphibious animal—ſwims faſter 


than it runs—its deſcription, iii. 100—it 


is found only at the fides of lakes and | 


rivers—not fond of fiſhing in a running 
ſtream, and why—in rivers it always 


ſwims againſt the ſtream, chooſing rather 


to meet than to purſue the fiſhes it preys 
upon—deſtroys much more than it can 
devour, and, in a few nights, will ſome- 


times entirely ſpoil a pond—teary in pieces 


the nets of the fiſhermen, whenever it 
happens to be entangled in them, iii, 
; 10 
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101 in winter, when the lakes are frozen 

over, this animal is greatly diſtreſſed, and 

is obliged to content itſelf with graſs, 

weeds, and the bark of trees — ſhews 

are ſagacity in forming its habitation— 

rings forth four or five young at a time — 

litters of them have ſometimes been found 
in cellars, finks, and other  draing—co- 

lour of the otter—the ſkin, if the animal 

is killed in winter, is very valuable, iii. 

102—uſcs of the ſkin, iii. 102, 103 — 
the fleſh of the otter is extremely rank 
and fiſhy—to take the old ones alive 1s 
no eaſy taſk few dogs will venture to en- 
counter them—they bite with great vehe- 
mence, and will never quit their hold 
countries which the otter inhabits— 
when tamed, it will follow its maſter like 
a dog, and even fiſh for him, in. 103—1t 
is eaten in France on igt days iv. 16 
Otter, Leſſer, deſcribed, iii. 103 it is a na- 
tive of Poland, and the north of Eu- 
rope lives on fiſhes, frogs, and water- 
inſects—it is a ſtinking animal, and is 
caught with dogs and traps—the ſame as 
the minx of America—it is a great enemy 
to the tortoiſes, ſcraping their eggs out of 
the ſands, and devouring them it eats 
Treſh-water muſcles—may be domeſti- 
cated; and is a great deſtroyer of rats 
and mice | iii. 104 


Otter, 
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Otter, Sea, its deſcription, iii. 104 - one 


of theſe animals is ſometimes found to 
weigh ſeventy or eighty pounds they are 
very numerous on the coaſts of Kamtſ- 
chatka, &c,—are inoffenſive animals—at 
the loſs of their young, they will pine to 
death on the very ſpot where they have 
been taken from them—are very ſpor- 
tive—chiefly inhabit the ſhaJlows, ili. 
105—feed on lobſters and other fiſh— 
breed once a year, and bring forth but 
one at a time—are hunted for their ſkins, 
which are very valuable—the fleſh of the 
young is reckoned very delicate food, 

vol. iii. page 106 


Ounce, its deſcription—it is uſed for the 


chace of antelopes, and even hares, iii. 


48 
Mexican ill. 49 


Orrang Ou ang, or wild man of the woods, 


deſcribed, ii. 108 — one ſhewn in London 
would eat and lie down in bed like a hu- 
man creature—countries where found 
they live entirely on fruit and nuts, ii. 110 
—when one of them dies, the reſt cover 
the body with leaves and branches—a 
negroe boy was taken by, one of thefe, 


and carried into the woods, where he 
continued a whole year without any in- 


jury = they often attempt to ſurprize the 
female negroes as they go into the woods, 
and force them to ſtay, feeding them 


plen- 
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plentifully all the time a traveller aſſures 
us, that he knew a woman of Loango, 
who had lived among them three years, 

| | vol. ii. page 111 

Oxen, are more profitable in the draught 
than horſes—uſes of this animal enumc- 
rated, i. 98, 99g—ox beef is very nou- 
riſhing L:.100 


P 


Pange/in iv. 61 
Panther, miftaken for the tiger by many 
naturalifts—aii untameable ſpecies, iii. 


* 

American, or Jaguar iü. 46 

Paſan, or Bezoar Antelope, ii. 5— countries 
where found ibid. 


Peccary, or Mexican-hog, deſcribed, ii. 
8—countries which it inhabits—when 
killed, the dorſal gland muſt be imme- 
diately cut out, or the fleſh will become 
unfit to be eaten, ii. 79—it is eaſily 
tamed, if taken young, ii. 80—it feeds 
on fruits, vegetables, roots, toads, and 


ſerpents . 79 
Phalanger, a kind of opoſſum —has bern 
called the rat of Surinam iii. 72 
Phatagin iv. 60 


Pole-cat, ſo nearly reſembles the ferret, that 
many have thought them the ſame = 
| | / mal. 


mal, iii. $d—the rabbit its favourite 
prey; a ſingle pole-cat. will deſtroy a 
whole warren—female brings forth fiye 
or fix at a time 
Percapine deſeribed, iii. 132—their uſual 
method of defence, iii. 133—the porcu- 
pine and ſerpent never meet without a 
mortal engagement—how it deitroys the 


ſerpert—it lives from twelve to fifteen 


vears, iti. 134—its fleſh fold at Rome 


for food iii. 136 
—— long-tailed | ibid. 
——— Hraſilian 111. 137 

Canada, called by Mr. Buffon. the 

Urſon ibid. 

Puz- Dog 1. 166 


2 
Viel batch, iii. 62, See Velverenc. 
ee 1 
223336, ni. 115 will breed ſeven” times a 


year, and perhaps bring eight young each 
time, iii. 116—uſes of the ſkin, ii. 118, 


- Angora jü. 119 
— Ruffian ö 62" ood. 
| Brafilian * iti. 120 
Baikal iii. 121 

| \ P Rabbit, 


. xxxlii 


vol. iii. page 81 


— 
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Rabbit, Cape vol, iii, page 121 
Rabbis-dog, . ii. 169 
Racoon, deſcribed—it is eaſily tamed, iii, 
64. is very deſtructive to poultry— drinks 
by ſucking as well as by lapping iii. 6; 
Rat, common, has been known to gnaw in- 
fants in their ſleep, 111. 176—its deſcrip. 
tion Ll. 177 
Norway, iv. 3 — deſtroys rabbits, 
poultry, and all kinds of game its bite 
is dangerous, iv. 4—its deſcription, iy. 
5—two receipts for deſtroying rats, iv, 
7, 8—various means of taking them, iy, 
13, 14—the Norway rat burrows in the 
banks of rivers, ponds, and ditches, iv. 
3—feeds upon ſmall animals, fiſh, and 
corn —hardly any of the feebler animals 
can eſcape its rapacity, except the mouſe 
—Mr. Buffon and Dr. Goldſmith ſay 
this animal frequently bring forth from 
fifteen to thirty at a time : Mr, Pennant 
ſays from fourteen to eighteen, iv. 4— 
being of an amphibious nature, it has de- 
ſtroyed almoſt the whole ſpecies of frogs 
in 1 deſtroy each other, iv. 
6—quadrupeds which are enemies to the 
. ji. e iv. 6, 
— Water, ſomewhat reſembles the beaver 
—yery expert at ſwimming and diving— 
inhabits Europe and North-America, i, 
15—generally brings forth about fix young 

at a time—feeds on frogs, ſmall fiſh, roots, 


— 
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and inſects, and is itſelf the prey of the 


ike—it is eaten in France on maigre days, 

iv. 16—it never frequents Houſes, vol. iv. 

| page 15 

Rein- deer ii. 26 
Rhinoceros—countries which it 1nhabits— 
—next to the elephant, the moſt powerful 
of animals—its horn is generally from 


three feet to three feet and an half long, 
e ii. 85 —it loves to wallow in the mire 
fabulous reports of this animal, ii. 86, 
0 87 elephant defeated by it—a rhinoceros 
» Thewn at London, was of a gentle diſpo- 
e ſition, and never attempted to do any 
. miſchief, except when abuſed or hungry; 
d its fury then could only be appeaſed 
by giving it ſomething to eat, ii. 87, 
le 88—its age—its fleſh is ſaid to be very 
y good—there are ſome found in Africa 
m with a double horn—this animal is the 
at unicorn of Holy Writ, and was known 
— to the Romans in early times, 11. 88, 


e 89 —its deſcription, ii. 8 5 —its ſkin is fo 
g3 hard and thick as to reſiſt a muſket-ball— 


IV, it is a ſolitary, quiet, and inoffenſive ani- 
hel mal, but ſwift and furious when en- 
7raged— brings forth one at a time, ii. 


er 86—its horn is compoſed of the moſt 
_ ſolid ſubſtance, and pointed ſo as to in- 
Iv, fiit the moſt fatal wounds, ii. 87—cups 
ng are made of the horn, and many medicina] 
ts, vir tues aſcribed to it, when taken in pow- 

P 2 der, 


"OE 


der, but ſeemingly without foundation, 
ii. 88—Auguitus introduced a rhinoceros 
into his ſhews on bis triumph over Cleo- 
patra, ii. 89—it brings forth at about 
three years old vol. 11. page 88 


| . Ree-buck, its deſcription, ii. 50—female pro- 


duces two fawns at a time ' 11. 51 


8 


98 Salt deſeribed, ' iii. 86— hunting of the 
fable chiefly the let of ſoldiers and con- 


demned criminals _ iii. 87, 88 
Sai, or Weg per 3 
Sajou : ibid. 
Famiri, or Oravge-Monkey ii. 139 
Sea- Ape, its deſcription iv. 105 


Seg- Horſe, 1 ii. 89. See H ighof ol ame. 
Sea-Lion, its deſcription, iv. 95 —its length 
from the noſe to the fins is about four 
ards, ibid.—it inhabits the ſeas between 
Lamtſchatka and America — the female 
; exceſſively fond of the young— a ſailor 
oy killed $5 the dam of a whelp which 


had robbed her of one of theſe ani- 
mals has been known to yield a but of 
oil, iy. 96—their fleſh, though not ex- 
cellent, is catable—the Kamtſchatkans 
hom them with poiſoned arrows, or kill 
them alleep with lanceg—uſes * the 
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fcin—a jelly made from the feet, which 
is thought delicious, iv. 97 —the cry of 
the young refembles the bleating of 
ſheep - the ſea- lions are fond of wallow- 
ing in miry places—ſometimes grunt like 
ſwine, and ſometimes ſnort like horſes in 
full vigour—they feed on ſeals, fiſh, and 
ſea-otters vol. iv. page 98 

Sal, reſembles a quadruped in ſome re- 
ſpects, and a fiſh in others, iv. 76—pro- 
duces two or three young at a time, iv, 
80— manner in which the Greenlander 
takes them, iv. 82, 83— the ſeal is good 
food, iv. 83—its deſcription, iv. 76, 
77—the water its molt uſual habita 

tion—ſeldom ventures at any great diſ- 
| tance from the ſhore—when diſturbed, 

plunges to the bottom of the water, iv. 

78—during ſtorms and tempeſts, the ſeals 
appear in thouſands, ſporting along the 


L ; 

x ſhore, iv. 79 —myriads of them are ſeen 

a directing their courſe from one continent 

to the other female brings forth in au- 
tumn, and produces two or three young 

＋ - 

1 at a time, iv. 80—the young underſtand 

L the mother's voice among the bleatings 


£ of the old ones—they aſſiſt each other 
* in danger—they are expert at catching 
= fiſh—devour herrings by thouſands, iv. 
1} 81—a flight blow on the noſe imme- 
e | diately kills them—Europeans ſurround 
dem with nets, and deſtroy them, iv. 

18 1 82— 


* 
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82— the only method in our climate is to 
ſhoot them, iv. 83—uſes of the ſkin, iv. 
84—in deep waters the ſeals are ex- 
| trevely coil, and diye with great rapi- 
dity, iv. 81 they ſleep on rocks ſur- 
rounded by the , ſea—if diſturbed, tum- 
ble over the rocks into the water—never 
| ſleep long. without moving z ſeldom longer 


than a minute vol. iv. page 86 
Seal, Great, called by Ma Buffon the great 
ſea-calf 3 - iv. 86 
— hooded * 1 iv. 87 
— - harp iv. 88 
—— little, iv. 89—the little ſea-calf of 
Mr. Buffon ibid. 


—— Urſine, or ſea-bear, iv. go—ſwims at 
the rate of ſeven miles an hour—male 
conſiderably larger than th female, iv. 
93—the young ones, roaſt , are as good 
eating as ſucking pigs, iv. 95—theſe ani- 
mals. live together in families—the male 
watches his females with the jealouſy of 
an Eaſtern monarch—the old males live 
apart, and have a ſtrong ſcent like that 
of the, goat—1t another approaches their 
ſtation, 22 immediately ſnap at it, and 
à combat enſues, iv. g- the battles are 
generally terrible the wounds they give 
and receive, reſembles the cuts of a 
ſabre- the male is very fond of his 
young female brings forth one or two 
at a time, iv. 92—theſe animals, when 


wounded, 
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vaunded, will feize the boat in whicif 
. their enemies are, and ſometimes on” 

- &—defcription wp” them, iv. 
their general colour the fleſn EE, the old 
males is very nauſeous, but that of the 
. females reſembles lamb vol. iv. page 94 
Sergal,. by the natives of Malabar alled 
the marapute in. 54 
Shammoy, a kind of goat—they aſſemble in 
flocks from four to a hundred—time-of 
copulation, i. 168—they live between 
twenty and thirt years—their fleſh good 
For food—this animal, by its fmell; can 
difcover a man at half . Egge diſtance, 
T 169 —during winter, it fleeps in the 
thicker foreſts, and feeds upon ſhrubs 
and the buds of the pine-tree, i. 171— 
cnace of the ſhammoy is a laborious em- 
- Boys. i. 172—it has very beautiful and 
kling eyes i. 170 
5. in its preſent domeſtic ſtate, is, of 
All animals, the moſt defenceleſs and harm- 
: fs, i. 119 —thoſe that feed upon a more 
fertile paſture, and grow fat, become en- 
rely feeble—thoſe without horns are 
* heavier than the reſt, i. 121 
Sho e ane longeſt and ſineſt fleeces moſt 
Aae to diforders, 1. 121, 122—ſheep 
without horns are reckoned the 'bef: 
Jort—the female produces one or two 
lambs at a time; and ſometimes * or 
ons 
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four the third lamb ſuppoſed to be the 
beſt, i. 128—the woolly ſheep is found 
only in Europe, and ſome of the tem- 
perate proyinces of Afia—a ram fſome-. 
times lives: to the age of fifteen years, 
and begins to procreate at one—ewes 
ſaid to live ten years, i. .129—ſheep will 
thrive upon almoſt any ground, i. 130— 
wet and moiſt lands are bad for them, i. 
131 —they are remarkably fond of falt, 
i. 136—often yield two fleeces in a year, 
i. 138-—carly ſhearing ſhould be preferred 
on many accounts, i. 142—the ſheep is 
— in its motions, eaſily fatigued, 
and frequently finks under the weight of 
its own corpulency, i. 121—in many 
parts of the Alps, and even in ſome pro- 
vinces of France, the ſhepherd and his 
pipe are ſtill continued, i. 122—it does 
not appear from early writers that the 
breed of the ſheep was cultivated among 
the Britons, 1. 123—Lincolnſhire yields 
the largeſt ſheep in Great-Britain; and 
it is no uncommon thing to give fifty 

ineas for a ram, 1.'125—there is hard- 
[40 any part of this animal that is not 
uſeful to mankind—uſes of the ſkin—its 
milk is thicker than the cow's, and yields 
a greater quantity of butter and cheefe — 
no country produces ſuch ſheep as Eng- 
land; either with larger fleeces, or better 
adapted for the buſineſs of cloathing, i. 
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129—manner of changing their teeth, i. 
128—when two rams meet together, they 
ſometimes engage very hercely—every 
ewe knows its own lamb, though there 
mould be five hundred in a flock, i. 
129—the beſt ſheep are thoſe bred upon 
new ploughed land, and dry grounds 
any thing of ſalt, on account of its 


drying, quality, is of great advantage to 


ſheep, i. 131—three ways of feeding 
ſheep on turnips, i. 132, 133, 134— 
every year the whole flock, weathers, 
ewes, and lambs, are ſheared, i. 137— 
in hot eountries the wool is plucked off, 


3. 137, 138—the ſeaſon for ſhearing is 


in the month of May—weathers have 
generally more wool than the ewes, 
and better, i. 138—a hundred ſheep 
will in one ſummer mcliorate eight acres 
af ground ol. i. page 139 
Keep, many-horned, or Iceland i. 147 
— broad -tailed its tail often weighs 
from twenty to thirty pounds; Mr. Pen. 
nant ſays ſome weigh fifty pounds each 


| 1. 148 
— Guinea i. I50 
Sheck Dog | | ii. 170 
Shrexv- Mouſe nin 1 ett. iv. 22 
— Water 8 
— minute | e 
— murine EE | iv. 25 
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Shrew-meu/r, Mexican, called by Buffon le 


tucan vol. iv. page 25 
Siagu/p, an animal ebd. the lynx, iii. 
52 

Simia Porcaria 11. 115 
Stunt Ui. 93, 94 


Sheth, two different kinds of this animal, 
the al and the unan, iv. 45 food of the 


Moth, iv. 46, 47—its mgtions almoſt 
imperceptible, i iv. 48-—inſtanee of the a- 


maing ftrength of its feet ibid, 
—— two-toed, or unan iv. 49 
Spanizl ii. 162 
Squaſh in. 92, 94 


Spare deſeribed, Hi, 153—its common 
food, iii. 154—i keeps among the tall- 
eſt trees, and avoids the habitations of 
men, iii, 155—method of croſſing rivers 
n eat the fleſh of the ſquirrel 


iti. 157 
— Ceylon | iii. 158 
———— Bombay Hi. 159 
Grey, called * Mr. Buffon /e peri:- 

gris ut. 160 
Black iii. 161 
.Varied ibid. 
Brafilian, called the coquallin by 

Mr. Buffon iii. 162 
Ground iii. 162, 163 

Fat, called by Mr. Buffon te loir 

in. 164 

— Harden did. 


Squirre', 
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Sguirrel, Sailing vol. iii. page 166 


Flying iii. 168 


Stag, differs from a fallow deer both in ſize 


and horns, ii. 40—is bold and furious in 
the rutting-feaſon, ii. 42—colour of the 
ſtag—it ſeldom drinks in winter, and leſs 
in ſpring, ii. 43—the female goes eight 
months with young, it. 44—manner of 
hunting the ſtag and buck, ii. 45—4if- 
ferent names given to the ſtag and hind, 
according to their ages, ii. 40 its de- 
ſcription, ii. 40—it ſheds its horns an- 
nually, and new ones ſucceed in their 
place, ii. 41—it can ſwim with great 


Rrength and eaſe ii. 43 
— Corſican ii. 46 
Stoat, or Ermine, defcribed, iii. 78—its 

fur the moſt valuable of any ibid. 
Strepficheros 1. 149 

T. 
Talapoin ii. 131 
Tanrec iv. 43 


Tapiir feeds on graſs, ſugar-canes, and fruits 
its fleſh ſaid to be very good ii. 95 
— thick: noſed, makes a noiſe like the 
braying of an aſs | ii. 96 
Tarfier, iii. 72— why ſo called ii. 73 
Tatu apara iv. 59 

Tacuette 


e 


Tatuette | vol. iv. page 59 
Tendrac of; | iv. 43 
Terrier ii. 167 


Tiger, iii. 37 - combat between a tiger and 
two elephants, iii. 41—- three forts of ti- 
gers in the Sundah Rajha's dominions— 

tigreſs is ſaid to produce four or five young 
at a time, iii. 42— the ſkin much eſteemed 
in the Eaſt, eſpecially in China the fleſh 
ſometimes eaten by the Indians, 111. 43— 
no quadruped more beautiful than the ti- 

ger - countries where it is found—-- the 
greateſt numbers, tHe largeſt, and the moſt 
cruel, are met with in India, iii. $79—-it 
very much reſembles the cat — it is the 
only animal whoſe ſpirit ſeems untameable 
iii. 38 ſometimes ventures even to at- 
tack the lion — tigers are the ſcourge of 
the country where they inhabit— they 
lurk among the buſhes, and from thence 
bound on their prey with great elaſticity, 
iii. 39 — the ſpecies is chiefly confined to 
the warmeſt provinces of the Eaſt — it is 
much larger than a lion — one ſeen in the 
Eaſt Indies fifteen feet long, iii. 40— in- 
ſtance of the extraordinary ſtrength of this 
animal, iii. 41—if the tigreſs is robbed of 
all her young, ſhe boldly approaches the 
towns, where | ſhe "commits incredible 

_ *fNlaughter— the Chineſe mandarins cover 

their ſeats of juſtice with the ſkin iii. 43 
—— Royal iii. 42 
Tigers 


| E n x. 
Frger-Cat, called by Mr. Buffon the ocelot, 
and by Mr. Pennant the Mexican ounce 


1 vol. iii. page 49 
Tumbler | ii. 169 


U 


Vampyre, a kind of bat, has a faculty of 
drawing blood from perſons ſleeping— 
opinions of Ulloa, Buffon, and others, 
about the manner in which it inflicts the 


wound iv. 118, 119 
Vari, or black maucauco il. 147 
nan, or ſloth with two toes iv. 49 
Urs, or wild bull 1. IOL 

W 
Walrus iv. 72 
Wanderew ii. 119 
Marine, or Braſilian Guariba ii. 135 
Water- Rat iv. 15 


Weaſel deſcribed, iii. 74, 75 it deſtroys 
rabbits, poultry, &c.—in cultivated lands 
it deſtroys hurtful vermin, iii. 75. it is 
untameable and untractable — ſleeps three 
parts of the day, iii. 76—female brings 
forth four or five young at a time, ui. 
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Weaſel, Guinea vol. iti. page 
—— Stifling, deſcribed, ii. 92 — when 
attacked, purſued, or terrified, emits from 
behind a peſtiferous, finking, and ſuffo- 
.\; cating vapour, in. 93—one killed by a 
woman, ſo affected her with its ſtench, that 
ſhe kept her bed for ſeveral days—the 
Americans eat its fleſh iii. 94 
Wild Abs, or Onager 1. 71 
Wild Bear, ii. 74—1ts deſcription, ibid. — 
formerly a native of this ifland ii. 77 
Wild Man of the Woods, ii. 107. Sce Ourang 
| Outang. 
 Wifttti ii. 142 
olf, nearly reſembles the dog, ii. 174— 
_ females bring forth from five to nine at a 
litter —the cubs brought forth blind, ii. 
175—the wolf preys on all kinds of 
animals, ii. 179—king Edgar firit en- 
deavoured to rid this kingdom of wolves; 
and in what manner, ii. 178—they are 
caught in pit-falls; a wolf, a friar, and 
- =z"woran, taken in one in the ſame night, 
ths r79—the wolf frequently dies of hur- 
ger, ii. 176 its deſcription, ti. 173, 
174 principal diſtinction of the wolf 
from the dog—theſe two animals have 
à perfect antipathy to each other—they 
never meet without either flying or fight- 
ing —wolxes are cowardly, though cruel 
animals, ii. 174—thoſe which have once 
had à taſte 'of 2 fleſh, give it the 


| preference hey bove been {een follow- 


ing 


if 
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ing armies, and arriving in numbers upon 


the field of battle, to devour the dead 
bodies - their time of pregnancy is about 


three months and an half, ii. 175 the 


wolf is ſuppoſed to live about twenty - one 
years —of all animals, the wolf's appetite 
for animal food is one of the moſt vehe- 
ment, ji. 176 — when preſſed with hun- 
ger, it will attack lambs, ſheep, or even 
dogs tllemſelves— no wolves are to be 
found at preſent in Scotland, ii. 177— 
Edward the Firſt iſſued his mandate to 
Peter Corbet, to ſuperintend and aſſiſt 
in the deſtruction of them, ii. 178— 
countries which they inhabit the wolves 
of North-America are the ſmallet— 
thoſe of Senegal are the largeſt and 
fierceſt, and prey in company with the 
hon—wolves are hunted with greyhounds 
and harriers—they are ſecured in traps, 
by poiſoned carcaſſes prepared and placed 
for that purpoſe, ii. 179—in North- 
America, taught to perform the offices 
of a dog—uſe of the ſkin—no other 
creature eats the wolf's fleſh, except the 
wolf himſelf—he breathes a moſt fœtid 
vapour from his jaws vol. ii. page 180 
Dog, great Iriſh ii. 163 


Volverene, or Glutton, its deſcription, iii. 


62—it takes its prey by ſurprize; and 
in what manner—it is a terror to both 
the wolf and the bu r—the fur is in 
great eſtimation in Eurype iii. 63 
Q 2 — Zebra, 
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Zebra, the moſt beautiful, as well as the 
wildeſt animal in bature—principally : 
native of the ſouthern parts of Africa, 
i. 79—its {wiftneſs is ſaill to ſurpaſs al 
others—it ſtands better upon its legs than 
a horſe, i. 83—one in England would 
eat bread, meat, and tobacco, 1. 84 
zebra and wild aſs of a quite different 
ſpecies, 1. 79—deſcription of the zebra 
i. 79—colours of the male and female 
i. 79, 8o- their noiſe reſembles, the con 


fuſed barking of a maſtiff dog, vol. 1 


page 8 
Zebu, or eter?! Cow i. 10 
Zibet 6M 9 
Zorilia lite 93, 9 


DIRECTIONS 


TO THE 
N 1: 8K 
FOR PLACING THE 


COPPER-PLATES. 


I, ORSE, aſs, and zebra, vol. 1, 
H "74 

II. American buffalo, zebu, and many 
horned ſheep, vol. i. page 109. 

III. Syrian goat, he-goat of Angora, 
2 of Angora, vol. i. page 
102. 

IV. Broad-tailed ſheep, moufflon, and 
Cape ſheep, vol. 1. page 148. 

V. Stag, hind, and fawn, vol. ii. 


| 7 e 40. . 

VI. Male and female white-footed 
antelope, and the elk, vol, ii page 
II, 


VII. In- 


_Dinter 10Ns to the Bix ER. 


vn. Indian muſk, camelopard, and 
camel, vol. ii. page 56. 

VIII. Dremedary, wild boar, and 
boar, vol. 11. page 57. 

IX. Hog of Siam, young wild boar, 
and ſucking-pig, vol. ii. page 67. 
X. Rein-deer, porcine - deer, and 

tibet, vol. ii. page 26. 
XI. Peccary, rhinoceros, and hippopo- 
tame, vol. 11. page 78. 
XII. Babiroueſſa, Indian hog, and ca- 
biai, vol, ii, page 81. © 


XIII. Baboon and wanderow, vol. 11. 


e 115 
XIV. Tufted ape and ſimia porcaria, 
vol. ii. page 114. 
XV. Pigmy ape and magot, vol. 11. 


itz. 
1 Ourang outang, vol. ii. page 


XVII. Long- armed ape, vol. ii. pege 
71 

XVIII. Elephant, vol. ii. page 97. 

XIX. Tawny monkey, lori, and mau- 
cauco, vol. 11. page 134. 

XX. Lion- tailed monkey, and dog- 

- faced monkey, vol. ii. page 129. 

XXI. Hy#na, lion, and lioneſs, vol. 


111. page 2, 
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_ Wolf, 
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XXII. Wolf, 8 and Arctic fox, vol, 
age 17 

XXII. Shepherd's: -dog, Paniel, and 
hound, vol. 11. page 161. 

XXIV. "The harrier, lion- dog, and 
ſhock-dog, vol. ii, page 150. 

XXV. The maſtiff, bull-dog, and 
re -dog, vol. ii. page 165. 

XK I. The greyhound, Iriſh * 
hound, . Daniſh dog, We: Ii. 


XXII. 4 Black tiger, male panther, 


and lynx, vol. iii. page 37. 
XXVIII. Cougar, tiger, and hunting- 
leopard, vol. iii. page 1 
XXIX. Perſian lynx, Siaguſh, and 
brown bear, vol. iii. page 57. 
XXX. White bear, wolverene, and 
badger, vol. iii. * 59. 
XXXI. The opoſlum, eſſer otter, 
pole-cat, and Brafilian weaſel, vol, 
iii. page 80. 


XXXII. The foſſane, ſquaſh, civet, 


and otter, vol. 111. page 99. 
XXXIII. Siberian hare, Ruſſian rab- 

bit, and beaver, vol, Iii. Page 110. 
XXXIV. The porcupine, Braſilian 


porcupine, and Quebec marmot, vol, 
| 111, page 132. 


„ EXKY. The 


DrirEcTIONS to the BINDER, + 
XXXV. The Hudſon's-Bay ſquirrel, 
ſquirrel, black ſquirrel, and grey- 
ſquirel, vol. iii. page 153. 
XXX VI. The flying-ſquirrel, Lap- 
land marmot, and Caſan marmot, 
vol. iii. page 168. 


XXXVII. e ſloth, vol. iv. page 45. 
XXXVIII. * leſer ant-eater, vol. 


xK XI Th The armadillo, New- Vork 
bat, and great Madagaſcar bat, vol. 
iv. page $3. 

XL. The gerboa, radicated mole, long- 
tailed mole, and hedge-hog, vol. iv. 
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TERMS or PUBLICATION. 


I. That this Work be elegantly printed in Octavo, 
on fine Paper, and good Letter ; and compr.zed in 
forty-e:ght Numbers, or the ®verplus given gratis 
to the Subſcribers. | 

II. That each Number contain forty Pages of Letter- 


Preſs, and „beautiful Copper-Plate Print, llultca- 


dive of the Work, 

III. That a Number ſhall be publiſhed Weekly, with- 
out Intermifſion. And to gratity the Curioſity of 
the Public, the Journals of the Dolphin, Swallow, 

and Endeavour, with that of Monſ. Bougainville, 
(hall be firſt faithfully extracted. 

IV. That, by Way of Appendix, a Journal of a 
Voyage undertaken by Order of his preſent Ma- 
jety, for making Diſcoveries towards the North- 
Pole, ſhall be added; alſo an Account of the ſcveral 
Voyages undertaken for the Diſcovery of a North- 
Eatt and North-Weſt Paſſage to the Southern He- 

miſphere. 

V. That the Names and R eſidences of ſuch of the 
Subſcribers as chu'ic it, ſha(l be delivered gratis with 
the laſt Number, 


GENERAL ADDRESS. 


Perhaps there never was brouzht together, in fo 
ſmall a compaſs, in any language, a more co ious 
collection of rational entertainment, than will be met 
with in theſe Volumes, To trace the progreſs of the 
diicoveries that have ſucceſſively been made, in paſſing 
round the Globe, muſt fil: the Reader's mind with 
ſoch a variety of new objects, as cannot fail to 


e his wonder, and entertain him with in finite de- 
ight. 


regions that were once thought inacceſſible, and be 
made acquainted with countries altogether > 
m 


He will, in this Work, be ſafely conducted through | 
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from that in which he dwells Every page he reads 
will turniſh him with novelties, and every Voyage 
will bring him nearer to that unknown country, in 
ſeaich of which ſo many able Commanders have been 
ſent in vain. | 

He will be occaſionally introduced to ſcenes the 
molt 2grecable, and moſt difireſſing : He will rejoice 
with the happy Iſlanders, who, dweil-ng under the 
milde ſt au'p'ces of the tropical ſun, are rich ia every 
prof» ſive gift of Nature, and he will tremble for the 
impending fate of the Navigator, whoſe veſſel, lodged 
on the point of a rock, hangs within 2 moment of 
deſtruftion. He will ſympathiſe with the vunio- 
frued Indian, whoſe mile ariſes only from an 
ignorance of thole arts wh ch diſtingwith the European 
wog; and execrate. thoſe Europeans, who, oſt to 
the tender feelings of humanity, can ſheath their re- 
morſeleſs ſwords in the breaſts of the unoffending 
Natives, In a word, he will have occafion, in the 
peruſal! of theſe Volumes, to exerciſe every paſſion by 
which the man is d.ſtinguiſhed from the brute, 
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2. EXPERIMENTS ann OBSERVATIONS ox 
ELECIRICLIY : to which are added, Leirers and 
Papers on Philoſophical Subjects. By Benjamin 


Frauklin, L. L. D. and F. R. S. Qvarto. Prite 
19s, 6d. in Boards. 


3. Ax ES AY ow CRIMES and PUNISH- 
MEN !S. Tranſlated from the Italian of tbe Mar- 
quis of Beccaria, with a Commentary from the 


French, attributed to Voltaire. A new Editien, 
Price 5s. bound, | 


\ 


A 
4. PRESTWICH's DISSERTATION ox MI- © 1 
NcRal., VEGETABLE and ANIMAL POISONS, : ! 
containing a Deſcription of Poiſons in gene:al, their, k 
Manner of AQtion, Effects on the Human Body, N 
and refpeQive Antidotes, IIluſtrated with elegant 


Engrayinge 
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of the principal Poiſons of the different 
8yo, Price 6s. in Boards, 


Engraviogs 
Countries. 


. THE ENTIRE WORKS os Da. THOMAS 
SYDENHAM, newly made Engliſh from the Ori- 
— A. the Hiſtory of acute and chronic 

iſeaſes, and the ſaſeſt and moſt eſſectual Methods of 
treating them, are faithfully," clezriy, and accurately 
delivered; with explanatory and practical Notes, by 
John Swan, M. D. 8vo. Price 78. bound. | 


6. THE COMPLETE ENGLISH FARMER ; 
cr, praQtical Syſtem of Huſbabdry, founded upon na- 
tural, certain, and obvious principles : in which is 
comprized, a general View af the whole Art of Agri- 
culture, exhibitiog the different Effects of cu'tivat- 
ing Land, according to the Uſage of the old and new 
Huſbandry. 1 a practical Farmer, and a Friend ot 


the late Mr. Jethro Tull, Author of the Horſc- 
boeing Huſbandry, vo. Price 6s, 
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7. THE ART or SHORT HAND, improved by 
David Lyle. $vo. Price tos, 6d. bouod. 


8. AN ACCOUNT or THz LIFE or Mr. 
| RICHARD SAVAGE, Son of the Earl Rivers. 
* To which are added, the Lives of Sir Francis Drake 
| and Admiral Blake, al} written by the Author of the 
| Rambler, amo. Price 45. bound, | 
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| | LET 
Wc... 9. TWENTY DISCOURSES; abridgedifrom the 
| Works of Archbiſhop Tillotſon for the Uſe of Fami- 
lies. 12mo. Price 28. 6d. bound, 


j 10d. A NEW HISTORY oy Taz BIBLE, con- 
| taining every thing memorable” in the Old and New 
Teſtament, as wall 'as the Apocrypha, tizmo. Price 
35; bond. | ET. <, 
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